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Dinner Toilette, and House or Street 
Dress, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—Suort Porntep Basaqve, Frow1nc Train 
witH Panters, AND SHiRRED TaBLier (witH CvT 


Parer PattEerN).— 


The skirt of this 
dress is made of 
maroon damassé 


silk and velvet. The 
front and __ side 
breadths are cover- 
ed with maroon vel- 
vet arranged in 
puffs as seen in the 
illustration. Be- 
tween the puffs are 
set large cashmere- 
colored beads. The 
hasque is of maroon 
damassé, with pa- 
niers and train of 
the same, and vest 
fronts and cuffs of 
velvet. Rows of 
beads compose the 
trimming for the 
basque. This grace- 
ful dress for recep- 
tions and dinners 
combines several 
attractive features 
of the winter styles, 
namely, the pointed 
basque, the paniers, 
and flowing train. 
The richest mate- 
rials may be used 
for it, or it may be 
made up of plain 
silk, one fabric or a 
combination of two 
being alike made 
after this model. 
A cut paper pattern 
of this suit is pub- 
lished in nine sizes, 
even numbers, from 
thirty to forty-six 
inches bust mea- 
sure. Each cut pa- 
per pattern is ac- 
companied by a full 
description of the 
manner of putting 
it together and the 
quantity of material 
required. 


Fig. 2.—Potisu 
Basque AND 
TRIMMED Sort 


Skirt (with Cut 
Paprer PATTERN. )— 
This dress is of pur- 
ple velvet and Ori- 
ental cashmere. 
The front breadths 
are trimmed with a 
side-pleated ruffle 
of velvet five inch- 
es and a quarter 
wide, and the back 
breadths witha simi- 
lar ruffle nine inches 
and a quarter wide. 
The tablier, vest, 
and cuffs are made 
of Oriental cache- 
mire, and the 
basque of purple 


velvet. This de- 
sign is liked «for 
elegant costumes 


for church, visiting, 
and for day recep- 
tions. The Polish 
hasque fits the fig- 
ure smoothly, and 
has pretty lapels on 
the sides and front. 
The trimming of 
the skirt is ar- 
ranged so as to 
form a tablier, com- 
posed of the cache- 
mire laid in upright 
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Fig. 1.—Snort Porstep Basque, Frowrne TRAIN wiTH PANtreRS, AND SHIRRED 


folds and drawn closely backward, while a bouf- 
fant drapery of velvet is formed in the back. 
Velvet and corduroy (or striped velveteen) are 
especially liked for this model, but cloth is also 
stylish when made by this pattern. 


A cut paper 


pattern of this suit is 
numbers, from thirty 
sure. 
a full description of 


gether and the quantity of material required. 
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TABLIER.—WitH Cut Paper Parrern.—Price 25 Cents. 
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Cut Paper Patrern.—Price 25 Cents, 


Fics. 1 anp 2.—LADIES’ DINNER TOILETTE, AND HOUSE OR STREET DRESS. 
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Whitening Woollen Goods. 
wo goods bleached with sulphur, as 


is well known, turn yellow after a time, 
because the coloring matter is not destroyed in 


bleaching, but sim- 
ply converted into a 
colorlesscompound. 
None of the recent 
improvements (in- 
cluding the use of 
bisulphide of car- 
bon) have effected 
the entire removal 
of the peculiar col- 
oring matter, so 
that some subse- 
quent treatment is 
still necessary. Ac- 
cording to Preston, 
complete removal 
of the coloring mat- 
ter would at most 
render the articles 
colorless, but not 
white, so that the 
question involved in 
whitening wool is 
one essentially of 
complementary col- 
ors. The yellow 
coloring matter of 
the wool, which can 
not be separated by 
the most energetic 
chemical bleaching 
agents, must be neu- 
tralized, to produce 
a pure white, by a 
complementary col- 
or, and blues have 
been used for this 
purpose instead of 
the more suitable 
violet. He states 
that he has _pro- 
duced the best re- 
sults in the follow- 
ing manner: The 
cloth (three pieces 
of about thirteen 
pounds each) is first 
turned slowly for 
half an hour in 
a cold solution 
of about eight 
and three-quarter 
ounces of perman- 
ganate of potash 
early in the morn- 
ing, and in the even- 
ing is turned for 
half an hour in a 
kettle of pure cold 
water containing 
twenty-two pounds 
of sulphurous acid, 
and then allowed to 
remain in it over- 
night. It becomes 
of a brilliant white 
immediately in the 
sulphurous acid 
bath. Next morn- 
ing it is reeled out 
and placed in a 
fresh bath, to which 
twenty-two pounds 
of crushed and sift- 
ed chalk have been 
added, and, at 122°, 
about 300 grains of 
methyl-violet (3B) 
dissolved and filter- 
ed through linen 
cloth. The last 
operation requires 
considerable care, 
as it must be con- 
ducted quite rapid- 
ly, especially at 
first. After it the 
cloth is immediate- 
ly stretched and 
dried without wash- 
ing, and then beat- 
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to remove the excess of chalk. It may be 
weighted by the addition of a suitable quantity 
of glycerine. 





HOME IS WHERE THERE’S 
ONE TO LOVE US. 

Homr’s not merely four square walls, 

Though with pictures hung and gilded; 
Ilome is where affection calls, 

Fill’d with shrines the heart hath builded. 
Home !—go watch the faithful dove, 

Sailing ’neath the heaven above us; 
Home is where there’s one to love; 

Home is where there’s one to love us! 


Home’s not merely roof and room ; 

Home needs something to endear it; 
Home is where the heart can bloom, 

Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it! 
What is home with none to meet ? 

None to welcome, none to greet us? 
Home is sweet, and only sweet, 

When there’s one we love to meet us! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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CFP Orr next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with an exceplionally large and choice va- 
riety of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and de- 
scriptions of Ladies’ Evening and Ball Dresses, 
Sorties de Bal, Silk, Cachemire, and Combination 
Streetand House Dresses,a Calico Suit, with Cut 
Paper Pattern, Girls’ Dresses and Wrappings, 
Winter Bonnets, Evening Cotffures, Fratses, 
Mitts, Gloves, Tablets, Jewelry, Vinaigreltes, ete, 
etc., with interesting and varied literary and ar- 
tistic allractions. 


Ca With the Number of HARVER’S WEEKLY 
Sor Fanuary 10 will be issued the New- Year's 
Number of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, a beauti- 
Jul and attractive journal of Sixteen Pages, richly 
illustrated, and containing a great variety of in- 
teresting reading matler, 

The issue of UARVER’S YOUNG PEOPLE No.9, 
containing illustrations and reading matter of the 
most varied and attractive character, will be sent 
out with the Number of WARVER’s WEEKLY for 
January 17. 


THE FASHION. 

A “SWEET girl-graduate,” just entering 

society, full of aspiration and vague 
ambition, writes a perplexed letter to the 
Bazar, aud closes thus: “Is it, then, foolish 
to be fashionable? Is it high-minded to 
wear homespun when other girls wear silk? 
Will Virtue and Intellect consort only with 
dowdies ?” 

Invited by her frankness, the categorical 
“No” expands into definition. To follow 
the fashion is wise, just as any other con- 
formity is wise. Contradiction to a gen- 
eral assent is always ungracious. To set 
people right where their error is trivial is 
the work of a prig. If your delightful 
neighbor at the dinner table tells you a 
clever story, and by implication places the 
carotid artery in the right arm, anatomical 
truth, thus crushed to earth, does not call 
on you to avenge her with Currer’s Physi- 
ology. It is for you to accept the clever- 
ness and the desire to please. 

To differ from our world, except for con- 
science’ sake, is a waste of force. And if 
there be danger on the one hand of becom- 
ing “a mush of concession,” as EMERSON 
puts it, on the other the habit of protest 
tends to unamiability, dogmatism, and self- 
conceit. 

Shaker women seem unbeautiful in their 
attire. Yet are not their skimp skirts and 
modest kerchiefs and exquisite neatness in 
as good taste as the flaunting hoops of the 
Second Empire, or the draggled flounces of 
last year, or the lately departed sheath dra- 
peries? It is the oddity, not the ungainli- 
ness, of their costume which disturbs us, and 
they point the moral against singularity. 

But if it be unwise to differ without cause, 
it is equally unwise to accept without ques- 
tion. If the fashion is always pretty and 
desirable, then the fashion must always 
have been pretty and desirable. Fifty 
years ago the fashionable walking dress for 
young ladies, summer and winter alike, was 
an embroidered white cambric gown, short 
and seant, hose of finest cotton or silk, and 
the thinnest of French slippers. A very 
large bonnet and a very small mantle com- 
pleted the toilette, which was thought suit- 
able for our icy winters. Merino under- 
garments were unknown, and when some 
innovator proposed muslin drawers, and the 
fashion spread rapidly among young ladies, 
the decorous matrons of the time denounced 
it as immodest, and insisted that the offend- 
ing garments should not flaunt their shame- 
lessness from the family clothes-line on 
washing days. Hag woollen under-clothes 
and heavy stockings been attainable, they 
would not have found buyers, because the 
fashionable slenderness and the liberal dis- 
play of ankle demanded the thinnest possi- 
ble investiture. 

Twenty-five years ago this attenuation 
had given place to a vast circumference. 








Nine breadths of wide silk were the proper 
allowance for a fashionable skirt. ‘Twelve 
or fifteen starched petticoats supplied the 
proper rotundity to the silken circle, and 
when hoops came in they were hailed as a 
health-lift to remove this weight of cambric 
from the burdened hips. One need only 
glance at any fashion plate of the period to 
see what hopeless guys women delighted to 
make of themselves. In one of the best of 
the popular magazines, bearing date of Feb- 
ruary, 1860, is a picture of a simpering, ring- 
leted simulacrum of a woman, voluminous 
and pronounced, to which this description is 
appended: “This costume is made of the bean- 
tiful mousseline de laine which is such a uni- 
versal favorite this season. It has broad 
stripes of a purplish-crimson, with a wave 
similar to that of watered silk, alternated 
with stripes of green, in which are sprays of 
roses in natural colors, with leaves feuille a 
mort. The stripes are perpendicular, not a 
la bayadére.” Is it possible to outrage every 
law of good taste more viciously than does 
this vivid composition of purplish-crimson 
and green? Yet it was the “universal fa- 
vorite.” At this time the beloved and uni- 
versal basque was struggling into difficult 
being. The chronicler speaks of a new but 
unbecoming and tasteless mode occasionally 
seen: “ There is a tail or flap to the corsage. 
This starts almost the width of the back, 
and narrows till it is cut square off, not un- 
like the tail of a gentleman’s dress-coat, if 
it was cut off square about nine inches from 
the waist. In front it has two square flaps, 
but only about five inches deep.” The writ- 
er can not believe that this awkward fash- 
ion can ever become popular. But it has 
had a vigorous life of twenty years, and bids 
fair to see a green old age—so little can 
even the high priests of fashion divine her 
subtle and secret ways. 

It is happily true that in these days the 
mode is better worth following than it has 
ever been before. It is fashionable to wear 
sufficient under-clothing, adequate wraps, 
thick stockings, and stout shoes for walking. 
Thanks to a better knowledge of-art, if not 
to sounder moral principle, it is possible, 
though not, alas! fashionable, to leave the 
waist uncramped, and give the lungs breath- 
ing-room. It is fashionable to suggest the 
figure by graceful, naturally falling draper- 
ies, not to conceal it with the monstrosity 
of hoops, nor obtrude it with the indelicacy 
of “pull-backs.” It is fashionable to wear 
soft, beautiful fabrics in hues that artists 
love to paint, and in broad, unbroken masses 
of color. Yet no doubt our cleverer and 
more artistic granddaughters will find such 
stuff for laughter in our garments that the 
authentic portrait will stand to them as a 
caricature. 

The moral is, then, that while good taste 
and good sense, and therefore the minor mor- 
als, demand a general conformity with the 
fashion, they forbid with equal emphasis a 
too entire obedience and agreement. Time 
is too costly, money is too potent, to be 
wasted on a fancy of to-day which will be 
an aversion to-morrow. It is a part of the 
individualizing tendency of the time that 
women have a much larger freedom of choice 
in the matter of dress, as in all other things. 
Anda safe precept would be a paraphrase of 
the old proverb: Fashion is a good servant, 
but a bad mistress. 





THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


HE pastry of the household may be 

tough, the cake heavy, the puddings 
of inferior quality, and yet the wheels of 
the domestic machine move freely, so long 
as the bread is sweet and light and unim- 
peachable. No housekeeper in the land but 
would blush over a poor baking, and every 
servant’s dearest ambition is to turn out 
good, honest loaves, innocent of saleratus. 
In fact, great emphasis has been laid upon 
the quality and manufacture of bread from 
early times, when the whitest and finest 
was called simnel cakes, and was concocted 
chiefly to please the palate of the rich and 
high-born, as well as the wastel bread, not 
quite so aristocratic; while the tourle, or 
twisted loaf, and black bread made from the 
coarsest portion of the wheat, or from some 
inferior grain, fell to the share of the poor. 
Nowadays we have discovered that the 
coarse fare furnishes more nutriment, and 
the rich have adopted it and made it pop- 
ular, and who knows if the black bread of 
the humble class is not responsible for the 
fact that out ofits ranks the greatest minds 
have arisen, while the fine flour of the 
wealthy has perhaps tended toward effemi- 
nacy of muscle and brain tissue ? 

The staff of life seems to have been more 
or less associated with religion in the past; 
the simnel loaf not only bore the image of 
Christ or the Virgin stamped upon it, but 
it was formerly the custom to keep bread 
baked on Good-Friday through the year, 
and a handful of its crumbs in water was 
considered a remedy for certain diseases. 
Hot cross buns are a reminiscence of this 





period, and the fashion of baking them is 
even traced to the pagan rite of offering 
cakes to the Queen of Heaven, while bread 
baked on Christmas-eve will never become 
mouldy, we are told. We can hardly con- 
ceive of an age when people subsisted with- 
out this article of diet; but among the car- 
avans of the African deserts grain bruised 
between stones and mixed with milk or wa- 
ter is still in use as the staff of life; and the 
Romans formerly derided the Carthaginians 
as pottage-eaters, unacquainted with the 
art of bread-making. In short, we find that 
bread, which we had deemed commonplace 
enough, has its history and its romance, has 
borne its part in politics, has been legislated 
upon, has figured in riots, and has even been 
baked—or burned—by a king. 





A COMMON WASTE. 


HERE is a great deal of unnecessary 
correspondence by letter in this world, 
which enriches nobody and nothing but the 
Post-oftice Department, and which in reality 
impoverishes both those who read and those 
who write it. 

A large portion of this correspondence is 
carried forwar:l in the pretty script of the 
“fair girl-graduates” who have suddenly 
found themselves without any exercises to 
write or any examples to copy out, and who, 
for the nonce, would be at their wits’ end 
but for the employment that opens to their 
hands and depletes their purses while they 
pour out admirable sentiments dashed with 
vast quotations of poetry for the delectation 
of recent schoolmates, and receive some 
quite as admirable in reply, over which they 
hang with Heaven knows what idea of tread- 
ing on the sweet dark confines of future ro- 
mance. Of course this keeps the handwrit- 
ing in good practice, but then that could be 
as well done, and with much more benefit, in 
copying “elegant extracts” into a common- 
place book; and it affords some facility in 
composition, which, however, might be bet- 
ter acquired by a different sort of writing. 
It possibly soothes the sorrow of parting 
with “dearest friends,” and gives the aftec- 
tions some play, but the affections ought al- 
ways to have enough at home to quicken 
them, and parents and guardians would do 
well to find sufficient happy employment 
at home for the just returned young damsel 
to prevent her seeking a great deal of this 
rather too stimulating work. 

But it is not the school-girl alone that 
writes too many letters or too long ones. Is 
it saying too much to declare that we all do, 
and that we all presently regret it, and half 
of us wish we had our letters back? The 
nost effusive letter-writer of her school-days 
is very probably the most infrequent corre- 
spondent of later years. She finds by-and- 
by that she is too prodigal of herself and her 
emotions, perhaps, and grows less generous ; 
she finds often, after vexing experience, that 
one can not write letters without saying 
something, and one can not say something 
on paper without saying too much. Even 
the reserved are apt to say more than they 
like, while the gushing, the affectionate, and 
those who, owing to any dramatic side of 
their natures, for the time being are en rap- 
port with their correspondents, use phrases 
and expressions and exaggerated statements 
that, however sincere at the moment, and 
however meaningless in the long-run, are 
yet able to do mischief, and are at any rate 
the idlest folly. 

Nor, if it were altogether best to write 
frequently and unreservedly to anybody 
that would reciprocate, is it always the case 
that one is absolutely sure of one’s corre- 
spondent, nor of the use that may be made 
of one’s letters. There have been such 
things as the contemptible person who 
showed, as if it were just received, the care- 
lessly undated letter written years before, 
and under different circumstances; as the 
malicious girl who showed just enough of 
her friend’s letter without the context to 
give it an opposite interpretation from the 
truth; as liars who having letters anyway 
could say what they pleased of the contents ; 
as lovers who kept duplicates of letters; as 
countless instances of light tongues and 
false faith; and we are none of us such in- 
comparable judges of human nature that we 
need to feel entirely secure in putting our 
heart’s emotions or our life’s secrets into 
black and white. 

Yet we would be very loath unnecessarily 
to inculcate a suspicious habit in the young 
of measuring and weighing consequences 
and probabilities in such matters with a 
saution too circumspect and too old for their 
years. It would be hard to say whether the 
too prudent young person or the too com- 
municative one is the more unpleasant to 
meet; and it would be sad to see any young 
person with so much of the first bloom 
rubbed off, and so hardened in the ways of 
the seasoned world, as to be frequently mis- 
trusting the associates of years without oth- 
er cause than a supposition concerning the 
general frailty of human nature. But there 





would be no need of this if those who had 
the young in charge let the folly of too free 
and promiscuous letter-writing be under- 
stood from the beginning; that done, the 
question would never arise, but the course 
of desirable silence would be a course as 
much taken for granted as any other desira- 
ble personal reserve. 

Except in the case of members of one’s 
family, and of tried and valued friends who 
are a part of our lives themselves, wisdom 
and good taste dictate a great hesitancy be- 
fore embarking on the unknown sea of co- 
pious correspondence, and a great discretion 
afterward in the use of the pen, which too 
often runs away with us. Letters are very 
delightful to receive, assuredly, and there 
are times when the writing of them relieves 
an overburdened heart, and being so de- 
lightful, they are, like many other luxuries, 
to be indulged in but sparingly, and never 
to be wasted. 





RELIEF FOR MANY HOUSE- 
HOLD GRIEVANCES. 
By MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

PANHE most skillful housekeepers are not always 

exempt from many annoyances, which at times 
reach over to almost every department that comes 
under their supervision and control. Keeping 
before their minds a high standard, by which they 
desire to be guided, they are naturally more per- 
plexed and disturbed at defects, mistakes, or will- 
ful neglect than less conscientious women are. 
Among the many “lions in the way” that meet 
young housekeepers in unexpected corners, there 
are but few before which they are so inclined to 
retreat as the injuries and defacements of their 
household possessions by accidental or careless 
stains or injuries. Rich glass or choice china 
discolored, stains on fiarble, rust on silver, or 
steel-mildew, fruit stains, or iron-mould on bed- 
ding, table-linen, or any cherished article, disgust 
and dishearten them, when after many trials and 
exact adherence to directions they find they have 
made no progress in renovating the articles. 

Hoping to be of some assistance, we have en- 
deavored to collect and bring into as small a com- 
pass as possible some remedies for these griev- 
ances, but only offer those which we have suc- 
cessfully tried in similar cases. 

Before any spot or stain can be erased, it is 
important that one should learn the nature of 
whatever produced the blemish, and also that of 
the materialinjured. Anything which, if applied, 
might erase a stain from wood or metal, might be 
injurious if applied to cloth. That which would 
remove the defect from linen might increase the 
trouble if used on woollens, or have no effect at all. 

Oils, grease, wax, tar, vegetable or animal juices, 
resinous matter such as pitch or tar, iron and 
ink spots, are difficult to remove completely, but 
ink and iron-mould the most so of all. Whenev- 
er much writing is done in a house, and children 
have free access to the writing-desk, books, pa- 
pers, and the carpet are most likely to bear the 
marks of misrule, but the injury is not irreparable. 

A weak solution of oxalic acid applied with a 
brush with great care will remove the ink from 
books or papers, and in no wise injure them, or if 
ink is spilled on linen, cotton, or any white goods, 
oxalic acid will remove it, unless dried in, and of 
long standing. In that case, equal quantities of 
muriatie acid and tin-salt will remove it, but both 
these preparations are poisonous, and should be 
carefully labelled and kept out of the reach of 
children or careless servants. Delicate colors 
would be destroyed by these preparations. Ask 
the druggist for a weak solution of pyrophosphate 
of soda, dip a brush in it, and carefully wet the 
ink spot, and after several trials it will remove 
ink from delicate colors without injuring the 
goods. Wash or sponge with clear water. 

But_none of these things can be used safely on 
carpets or woollen goods. If ink is spilled on a 
carpet or woollen article, it should be attended to 
at once, while still wet if possible, and then is 
very easily removed. Take clean blotting-paper 
or cotton batting, and gently sop up all the ink 
that has not soaked in. Then pour a little sweet 
milk on the spot, and soak it up from the carpet 
with fresh cotton batting. It will need to be re- 
newed two or three times, fresh milk and cotton 
being used each time, and the spot will disappear. 
Then wash the spot with clean soap-suds, and rub 
dry with a clean cloth. If the ink has been al- 
lowed to dry in, the milk must remain longer, and 
be repeated many times. 

Bronzes require no cleaning, if kept uninjured, 
except careful dusting, so that no dirt shall settle 
to mar the beauty of the design. But if they un- 
fortunately are greased or spotted, wash with 
warm soap-suds made quite strong with soap ; 
then gently rub, and thoroughly dry. If by ac- 
cident or carelessness the bronze is rusted and 
defaced beyond the power of soap and water to 
remove, the only safe way is to have it rebronzed, 
which, near a city, is not a difficult thing. 

If marble is smoked or soiled, either by bitu- 
minous coal or too free use of kindling wood, 
Spanish whiting, with a piece of washing soda, 
rubbed together, and wet with only enough water 
to moisten and make it into a paste, will remove 
the grease and smoke. Dip a piece of flannel in 
this preparation, and rub the spots while the paste 
is quite moist. Leave the paste on for hours, 
and, if need be, remove it and renew with fresh 
paste. When the spots disappear, wash the place 
with clean hot soap-suds, wipe dry, and polish 
with chamois-skin. 

If oil or grease has been spilled on marble or 
stone, get fuller’s-earth, or pipe-clay, well dried 
and finely pulverized, make it into a thin paste 
with strong lye, put it quite thick over the spot, 
and place a warm—not too hot—flat-iron on the 
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paste until quite dry, then wash it off, and if the 
stain has not entirely disappeared, apply the 
paste and the warm iron once or twice more. 
One application, washed off with strong soap- 
suds quite hot, is usually sufficient, unless the 
stain is of long standing and has soaked in. 
In that case it may require to be applied two or 
three times. 

Oil marks on wall-paper, or the marks where in- 
considerate people rest their heads, are a sore grief 
to good housekeepers, but they can be removed 
without much trouble. Take pipe-clay or fuller’s- 
earth, and make into a paste, about as thick as 
rich cream, with cold water; lay it on the stain 
gently, without rubbing it in; leave it on all 
night. It will be dry by morning, when it can be 
brushed off, and unless an old stain, the grease 
spot will have disappeared. If old, renew the 
application. 

Grease on a carpet, if not of long standing, can 
be readily disposed of by washing the spot with 
hot soap-suds and borax—half an ounce of borax 
to a gallon of water. Use a clean cloth to wash 
it with, rinse in warm water, and wipe dry. 

If spermaceti is dropped on any garment or 
furniture, first carefully scrape off all that can be 
removed without injury to the material ; then lay 
brown paper over the spot, or a piece of blot- 
ting-paper, and put a warm iron on the paper 
until the oil shows through. Continue to renew 
the paper and apply the warm iron until the 
paper shows no more oil. 

Spots on furniture, from anything hot, or from 
alcohol, can be removed by rubbing hard with 
sweet-oil and turpentine. When the spots dis- 
appear, wash in milk-warm soap-suds, dry quick- 
ly, and polish by rubbing briskly with chamois- 
skin. 

When velvet has been wet and becomes spotted, 
hold the wrong side over steam, and while damp 
draw the wrong side quickly over a warm iron. 
It takes two to do this well—one to hold the bot- 
tom of the iron upward, and the second to draw 
the velvet across it. 

Paint, pitch, or tar can be removed from cloth 
or wood by rubbing it with turpentine. If the 
paint has become dry, put a few drops of the tur- 
pentine on the spot, and let it stand a short time ; 
then rub the spot, and if all the paint is not re- 
moved, repeat the work. When eutirely gone, 
rub off with alcohol. 

Paint and putty can be taken off glass by wet- 
ting the glass several times with a strong solution 
of soda. Wet the glass often with it till the 
spots soften and can be washed off, and then pol- 
ish with alcohol. 

Jvory that has been spotted, or has grown yel- 
low, can be made as clear and fresh as new by 
rubbing with fine sand-paper, and then polishing 
with finely powdered pumice-stone. 

Marble can be nicely cleaned in the following 
manner: pulverize a little bluestone, and mix 
with four ounces of whiting; add to these four 
ounces of soft soap and one ounce of soda dis- 
solved in a very little water. Boil this prepara- 
tion over a slow fire fifteen minutes, stirring all 
the time. Lay it on the marble while hot, with 
aclean brush. Let it remain half an hour; then 
wash off in clean suds, wipe dry, and polish by 
quick rubbing. 

Grease. can be removed from stone steps or 
passages by pouring on it strong soda water boiling 
hot; then make fuller’s-earth into a thin paste 
with boiling water; spread it over the stain or 
spot, and let it remain all night. If the grease 
has soaked and dried in, it may be necessary to 
repeat this for two or three nights, scrubbing it 
off each morning with strong soap-suds and lye. 
When houses are under repair and being painted, 
it is important that one should keep watch for 
such oil spots, as painters are not overcareful in 
handling their oils, and such spots are very an- 
noying. 

If ink has been spilled over rose-wood or ma- 
hogany furniture, half a tea-spoonful of oil of 
vitriol in a table-spoonful of water, applied with 
a feather, will quickly remove it. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SHORT POINTED BASQUE, FLOWING TRAIN WITH 
PANIERS, AND SHIRRED TABLIER. 


HE trained dress illustrated on our front page, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is publish- 

ed, is an excellent model for the dressy toilettes 
that correspondents inquire about at this season 
of the year, as it is suitable for receptions and 
also for visits of ceremony. In the original from 
which the picture was made the fabrics were ma- 
roon velvet and brocade, but various other colors 
and stuffs can be made by this design. For the 
elegant black dress that forms a part of the ward- 
robe of -every lady who goes into society this pat- 
tern would be very elegant, with velvet for the 
vest and front of the skirt, and brocaded satin or 
plain satin, or else the favorite satin de Lyon, for 
the basque, paniers, and train; if the dress is to 
be all black, the beads must be the cut jet beads 
that are now made hollow in order to keep them 
light, but if any color is liked, the iridescent cash- 
mere-colored beads may be used instead. In re- 
modelling velvet that has already been partly 
worn this pattern is particularly useful, as the 
gathering of the fabric in puffs will conceal any 
creasing or flattening of the pile. When new 
velvet is used it is of itself so handsome that 
trimming seems superfluous and plainness desira- 
ble; hence ladies sometimes reverse the order of 
combination in this dress, and make the basque 
and train of velvet, using elaborately figured bro- 
cade for the petticoat, vest, cuffs, and also for 
the paniers; if the brocade is very handsome, 
and of a design that will be less effective when 
gathered in puffs, the front and side breadths are 
made perfectly flat, and are finished at the foot 
with the little tongue-like points in which Worth 
delights, and these rest on a narrow side-pleating 








of plain satin or of velvet. The flowing train’ 


does not cut up the material, nor is the beauty 
of the fabric marred by being pleated and strapped 
down, as was the case with the fan trains, and 
the only trimming needed is the pleating coming 
from beneath the edge, and the revers turned 
back on each side; the latter is often omjtted, 
and the pleating allowed to extend up the sides 
to the waist. A single pair of strings, tied near 
the top of the side gore, and meeting behind, 
should keep the petticoat front straight, and 
make it cling sufficiently to the figure. The full 
pleated paniers are sewed in with the belt at the 
front of the skirt, and usually are made of the 
material of the train, but sometimes are of that 
used for the front of the skirt. The basque of 
this dress is pointed in front, and is very short 
on the hips. The back has two short side forms 
on each side, both beginning in the armhole—a 
fashion Worth resorts to in these corsages when 
he intends them to fit the figure like a glove. 
The pointed vest front is becoming to any figure, 
and the pleated standing collar is worn alike by 
those with a slender or a full neck. Round bead- 
like buttons complete this corsage, and the whole 
toilette is so simple and so elegant that not a jew- 
el—not even a brooch—is added. The deep 
gauntlet cuffs, reaching almost to the elbow, are 
also new this season. 


POLISH BASQUE AND TRIMMED SHORT SKIRT. 


The Polish basque suit illustrated on the same 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern is also 
published, is one of the short costumes that are 
now worn both in the house and street. The ma- 
terials used in the suit from which the picture 
was made are purple velvet in the Humboldt 
shade, and Oriental cashmere which combines 
many colors in an intricate pattern that shows 
principally mauve shades and silver threads. The 
Polish basque outlines the figure very simply, and 
has for its novel feature a border of bias velvet 
forming lapels that cross in front, and begin be- 
hind in the seams next the two middle forms of 
the back. There are two side forms in the back, 
one of which is short, and the other is long, be- 
ginning in the shoulder seam. The pointed vest 
is like that on the pointed basque, and on both 
these corsages this vest is usually only set on the 
outside of the waist, and the material of the waist 
is not cut out. Another example of the deep cuff 
is shown in this costume. The skirt has velvet 
pleating all around, while the front breadths have 
no other velvet, as they are concealed by the 
pleated apron which is firmly sewed at the sides 
to the foundation or lining of the skirt. The back 
is bouffantly draped in a simple and graceful fash- 
ion. The full fraise and jabot shown with this 
dress is one of the most elegant styles of the win- 
ter, and is universally becoming. Cloth, or cam- 
el’s-hair, or satin de Lyon, is substituted for vel- 
vet in many costumes made by this design, and 
the brocade may be of silk instead of wool, and 
of one color in place of several. A similar de- 
sign is also used for mourning toilettes, the vest 
and apron being of English crape, and the re- 
mainder of imperial serge or of Henrietta cloth. 

NEW WOOL GOODS, ETC. 

Among the latest importations are quaintly 
colored French cashmeres wrought all over with 
polka dots of the same color; these come in gray, 
brown, olive, and blue. They are to be used for 
the principal part of a costume that may be com- 
pleted with silk, satin, or velvet. There are also 
separate embroidered pieces representing vines, 
flowers, and foliage, though all of one color, and 
scalloped on the edge; these are to be used for 
side panels, aprons, scarfs, and for edging the 
square-cornered revers now made lengthwise in 
front and side breadths. 

In selecting velvet it is desirable to get that 
with elastic pile that will be least easily flattened 
by use. Some of the richest velvets with thick- 
est pile are often the most easily marred ; the way 
to test this is for the purchaser to obtain samples, 
and crease them by pressing a sharp-edged paper- 
knife against the pile, or in other ways, and also 
moistening it slightly. If the pile does not come 
up after the pressure is removed, it certainly will 
not resist that which comes with even the most 
careful usage. 


NEW WAYS OF COMBINING FABRICS, 


The Oriental cashmeres are so popular that 
they are now imported in pale rose, blue, and gold 
tints to combine with the light colors of even- 
ing dresses. The white toile religiense, or nun’s 
cloth, which is really all-wool French bunting, is 
very popular this winter for full-dress toilettes 
for very young ladies, and this is especially ef- 
fective when combined with pale cloth of gold, 
which is really Oriental cashmere with many gold 
threads in it. Some velvet, either dark garnet or 
peacock blue, is then added to give character to 
the dress, and a most picturesque toilette is form- 
ed. One of the prettiest designs of this kind has 
the basque of the figured gold stuff with a shirred 
pointed vest of white wool, open widely at the 
throat, and a revers collar of dark garnet velvet ; 
the skirt part of the basque is also velvet. The 
front of the skirt is shirred white wool, with vel- 
vet pleatings at the foot. The paniers and flow- 
ing train are of alternate stripes of white wool and 
the figured goods, held back on each side by great 
bows of velvet. 

For ctreet suits that have figured cashmere 
basques there is now the Tallien over-skirt of 
plain silk or wool widely bordered with the fig- 
ured material. This new over-skirt is merely a 
long but very scant round over-skirt caught up 
high on the left side almost to the waist, leaving 
the opening very far forward. The short skirt is 
then made of lengthwise pleatings in alternate 
clusters of the plain fabric and the cashmere. 
When only a small bit of figured goods is to be 
introduced into basques, a skirted coat basque is 
made of the plain fabric, and the skirt of the coat, 
which is sewed across the hips and front, is of 





the gay figured stuff, also the cuffs and deep turn- 
ed-over collar. 
CAMEL’S-HAIR SCARFS. 

The long scarfs for extra wraps described late- 
ly by Madame Raymond have already appeared 
on the Fifth Avenue. They are long doubled 
scarfs of striped India camel’s-hair of finer qual- 
ity and pattern and more subdued in color than 
the striped long shawls worn as travelling wraps. 
They are worn doubled, with the stripes length- 
wise, placed high on the shoulders like a scarf, and 
are fastened by a large brooch-clasp of smoked 
pearl or of oxidized silver. 

SPANISH STYLES. 

The Spanish marriage has brought Spanish col- 
ors and styles into vogue in Paris, and modistes 
are combining red and yellow in very rich toi- 
lettes. The newest Parisian costume is a skirt of 
dark Capucine satin de Lyon, with a basque of 
garnet velvet. The Spanish veil is also much in 
favor, and is shown by modistes here in both 
black and white Spanish lace. Red and yellow 
ostrich plumes also trim black satin or lace bon- 
nets. 

Long black kid gloves with a bracelet of small 
yellow rose-buds at the top is one of the caprices 
of semi-dress toilettes. For a débutante to wear 
with a white and blue toilette, white undressed 
kid gloves had a band of tiny blue forget-me- 
nots forming a bracelet at the top of each, just 
below the elbow. 

The newest lace cravat is a large lace bow 
called the Merveilleuse, in imitation of the bows 
worn during the French Revolution. It may be 
made of any trimming lace by sewing the straight 
ends together, and of this forming an ordinary 
bow of two long loops and two ends strapped in 
the centre; below this the lace is then formed 
into a jabot shaped like a fan, the two shell-like 
rows coming together in a point below. This 
point reaches nearly to the waist line, while the 
large bow is high about the throat—indeed, just 
under the chin. 

Another bow, called the butterfly, has two lit- 
tle pleated pieces of white India muslin strapped 
tightly where they are joined, and this forms the 
centre. Wide lace, either Languedoc, or du- 
chesse, or Valenciennes, is then sewed to the 
pleated ends, and when the bow is worn the up- 
per edge of this lace is pinned high about the 
collar, and it is allowed to fall open below and 
display the pretty design wrought upon it. The 
butterfly bow is also made of black China crape 
edged with the black hand-painted lace which is 
new this season. 

Artificial bouquets for the corsage are worn 
both in the house and street, and are seen on the 
dresses imported from the best Parisian houses. 
Natural flowers are, however, greatly preferred, 
and ladies who can obtain them use fresh natu- 
ral flowers all winter. Small yellow chrysanthe- 
mums as bright-tinted as buttercups are as pop- 
ular as the daisy bouquets worn during the sum- 
mer, and will remain fresh several days. Large 
creamy tea-rose buds and the darker Isabella 
sprunt roses are worn with garnet, peacock blue, 
invisible green, or black toilettes on dressy occa- 
sions. There is also a fancy for a bunch of the 
fragrant green leaves of the rose geranium ; these 
are so popular that one of the favorite “lace 
pins” this winter represents these leaves made of 
green-tinted gold. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; A. T. Stewart & Co.; and Ar- 
NOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


A CORRESPONDENT who was at Dalmeny, the 
country-seat of Lord RoseBery, when Mr. GLAp- 
STONE Was his guest during the recent political 
tour of the ex-Premier in Scotland, speaks of 
Lady RoseBery as having endeared herself to 
the people about Dalmeny by her frank and 
winning manners. She is of imposing, almost 
imperial, presence, and her face, distinctly East- 
ern in type, shows good health, good sense, and 
good feeling. The earl and countess were mar- 
ried in 1878, and their daughter, only two 
months old, is none the less ‘Lady’? Syspit 
Myra CAROLINE PRIMROSE, and at the recep- 
tion given to Mr. GLADSTONE was greatly petted 
and kissed, till a solemn footman announced 
that ‘* Lady SyBix is wanted.’”? This recalls an 
anecdote of the time when commissions in the 
British army were sold to women and children. 
‘* What noise is that?” some one asked. ‘ Oh, 
it’s just the major crying for his porridge.” 

—Mr. GLADSTONE is at times very absent- 
minded about his dress. On one occasion dur- 
ing the last session he appeared in the House of 
Commons with a white hat, a blue neck-tie, a 
pair of really well-made trousers, and one laven- 
der kid glove. He was never seen with more 
than the one glove; he had probably dropped 
the other, after being carefully dressed at home 
and sent off to the St His appearance cre- 
ated a great sensation, and he maintained the 
disguise for nearly a weck. Then he gladly got 
rid of the new clothes, and returned to the fa- 
miliar garments, which date back ‘‘a-many years 
ago. 

—The baby who has been immortalized by 
Mrs. MuLock CraIk’s poem, “ Philip, my King,” 
is Mr. PHILIP BOURKE MarsTON, the blind poet, 
who is Mrs. Craixk’s godson. 

—General Noyes has wearied of ambassador- 
ship at Paris, and proposes to come home next 
spring and take part in the Presidential cam- 
paign. There is an ardent desire on the part 
of several gentlemen to fill the vacant missions 
to England and Russia, and it is understood that 
the President will send in appointments to the 
Senate soon after the holidays. 

—Mrs. Rose LatHrop, a daughter of NATHAN- 
IEL HAWTHORNE, is a contributor to her hus- 
band’s paper, the Boston Courier. She is also a 
good painter. 

—Mr. Joun WALTER, the real manager and 
principal owner of the London Times, delivered 
recently in the chapter-house of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral an address on the sermonizing of preach- 
ers in the English Church, calling very plainly 
for a higher standard of preaching, and sharply 





alluding to “the unfavorable position for giving 
full expression to the impulses of the soul which 
was given by the modern London pulpits, that 
cabined, cribbed, confined the clergy in a wood- 
en or stone box, with a brass book stand in front 
and a pair of candlesticks on each side.” 

—Mr. Rossetti, the poet, since the death of 
his wife, has lived a life of almost complete se- 
clusion, scarcely ever going into society. Mrs. 
ROssETTI was a beautiful and sweet-natured wo- 
man, and since her death the habit of reserve has 
grown upon him. When she died he was so 
wretched that he felt his own intellectual life 
was at an end, and in her grave he buried all the 
sonnets he had written, and which, by-the-way, 
were addressed to her. His friends, resolved 
that the poems should not be lost, opened the 
grave and rescued them ; and after a time reveal- 
ing to the poet that they were in existence, per- 
suaded him to print them. 

—Hon. FERNANDO Woop did a very pleasant 
thing in Washington a few evenings since in 
giving an entertainment in honor of Miss Emma 
G. THURSBY. 

—Mrs. JamgEs, the widow of the novelist G. P. 
R. JAMES, is living with her sons at Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. She is now eighty years of age. 

—Miss GABRIELLA STICKNEY has been appoint- 
ed postmistress at Collyer, Kansas. She was a 
type-setter on the Chicago Legal News four years 
ago, but went West to grow up with the coun- 
try. New sections of country in that region 
“grow up’’ in three or four years. Kansas City, 
for example, was invented only about twenty 
years ago; now it has a population of 60,000, 
and is increasing at the rate of about 10,000 a 
year. 

—The French functionary must have his little 
strut. A new ceremony has been introduced in 
conducting the President of the Chamber of 
Deputies from his private apartments under the 
same roof to the entrance to the House. M. 
GAMBETTA has elected to choose his guard of 
honor from among the line regiments of the 
garrison of Paris.. On the days when the Cham- 
ber meets, a picket of soldiers lines the corri- 
dor that communicates between his rooms and 
the Deputies’ Hall. As soon as he leaves his 
apartments, followed by the members of bureau, 
the captain and lieutenant on duty walk on each 
side of the President, the troops present arms, 
the drums beat, and at the threshold of the 
Chamber the officers are successively saluted by 
M. GAMBETTA, the compliment being returned 
in military style with drawn swords. 

—The lute Mr. DeLang, of the London Times, 
had a very pretty country place on Ascot Heath, 
where he entertained most hospitably. His 
closest intimates were Mr. GLapstone, Chief 
Justice Cocksurn, Mr. Ropert Lowe, Epwin 
LanpseEer, and Cuar.es Dickens. 

—Judge ELpringe, of the Cireuit Court at 
Memphis, Tennessee, has punctuality on the 
brain. He requires the officers of his court to 
be prompt in their attendance under penalty of 
a fine. Recently he was late himself. On tak- 
ing his seat he turned to the clerk, and remark- 
ed, “Mr. Clerk, you will please enter a tine 
against Judge ELpripGe for absence without 
excuse.”? The Attorney-General and another 
counsel made eloquent pleas against it, but his 
Honor maintained a perfectly rigid upper lip, 
and stood by his decision. How unique! also 
how admirable ! 

—Mr. G. A. SALA expresses the belief that the 
best thing that English mechanics and artisans 
can do is to come to this country, where, with 
perseverance and good habits, they are sure ina 
little while to sneceed. 

—Mr. TENNYSON, while he greatly admires la- 
dies, has an invincible repugnance to hearing 
them recite his poetry. He went to an after- 
noon tea in London last season, at which a cer- 
tain fair lady who wished to do him honor rose 
and began to recite one of Lis poems. The ven- 
erable and irascible poet endured it as long as he 
could, then he stopped the poor woman with an 
imperious gesture, and immediately proceeded 
to deliver the poem himself in his own orotund 
Way. 

—Mr. Hotmes, a member of Parliament, says 
that “ England is the only country in which for 
the most part the land is owned by one man, 
farmed by a second, and tilled by a third.” 

—An earnest appeal has been made by the 
Duchess of Marlborough to the Lord Mayor of 
London in behalf of the starving poor of Ire- 
land. She desires the Lord Mayor to aid her in 
inducing the wealthy citizens of London to send 
relief. 

—The uniform of the late Prince Imperial 
which he wore when killed has been discovered 
among the Zulus, and reclaimed. His pistol also 
has been recovered; but the Zulus declare they 
have not seen his watch. 

—Queen Vicroria has presented the church 
on Pitcairn’s Island in the Pacific Ocean with 
anorgan. Naturally the first thing played upon 
it after it was put in position was ‘“‘God save 
the Queen.”’ 

—Postmaster-General Key, says a Washington 
correspondent, ‘always has a pleasant word for 
everybody, and is very generally liked. He is 
a large, heavy man, with closely cropped gray 
whiskers and hair, a round, solid head, and a 
face which always looks smiling. He dresses in 
avery simple manner. A black frock-coat with 
velvet collar, dark trousers, low collar with a 
small bit of black ribbon to serve as a neck-tie, 
and a rather rusty-looking silk hat, make up his 
costume.” 

—The Rev. Henry WarD BEECHER did a good 
thing in a pleasant and effective way the other 
Sunday morning, before preaching his sermon. 
He asked for a 3300 collection for a church in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. The members of the 
congregation, about one hundred and forty, are 
iron-workers, mechanics, and hard-working men, 
and their pastor, said Mr. BEECHER, “is just the 
kind of a man for the pastor of such a church. 
He lives on what he can get, and makes up the 
rest himself. [Laughter.] He is a good report- 
er, and also has quite an idea of mechanics. Re- 
cently he begged a steam-heating apparatus, and 
then put it up himself, so that the whole thing 
cost only $200, and now there is a steam-pipe 
under every seat—twenty times as good as you 
have got. It is uot for a laggard church that I 
ask aid. Its pastor is doing more work than one 
minister in a thousand. It has been assessed 
$700, but it can buy the bonds of the city for 
$300, which the city is bound to take; so it can 
honestly pay $700 with $300. That is a motive 
which will address itself to some of you with 
more power than all the forces of the Gospel put 
toxether.”? (Laughter.) 
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Fig. 1.—Putow Roti.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


‘ " same material, is set on the bottom. A similar ruffle 
Pillow Roll, Figs. 1-3. borders the dress, which is trimmed, besides, with a scarf 

Tue cover of this pillow roll is composed of four | of silk gauze. The gauze fichu is trimmed with lace. 
embroidered strips, two of which are of dark olive Fig. 2.—Fattte anp Gauze Eveninc Dress. The 
woollen Java canvas and the other two of white | skirt of white faille is trimmed in front, on the bottom, 
cloth. The canvas strips with a pleated flounce of the 














Fig. 2.—Borper or Pittow Ro xt, Fie. 1. 


are each three inches and a 
quarter wide and twenty- 
four inches long, and are 
embroidered in cross stitch 
with silk of the same color 
in a lighter shade (see Fig. 3). 


For the other strips cut of white cloth two pieces each two inches wide 
and twenty-four inches long, to these transfer the design Fig. 2, and work 
the flowers with blue, light and dark rose, and white silk in chain stitch, 
and the stamens with yellow and brown silk in knotted stitch. The 
sprays are worked in herring-bone stitch with olive silk in several shades. 
Having finished the embroidery, join the strips, letting the ends project 
to a distance equal to their width, thus forming points, which in closing 
the cover are fitted into each other, and joined as shown by the illustra- 
tion. The joining seams of the cloth strips are covered with button-hole 


stitches of olive silk. Having finished the cover, fasten it on a cushion 





Fig. 1.—Fan,. 


filled with curled hair, and trim the pil- 
low roll with cord and tassels as seen 
in the illustration. 


Lady’s Netted Cape. 

Tuts cape is worked with a double 
thread of black silk in netting, and is 
trimmed with loops of black satin 
beads as shown by the illustration. 
Black silk cords and tassels serve for 
closing. The pattern for this cape was 
given by Figs. 47 and 48, No. IX., of 
Supplement to Harper's Bazar No. 50, 
Vol. XII. Before working the cape, 
the pattern should be joined on the 
shoulders. 


Embroidery for Work-Bags, etc. 

Tus embroidery is worked on canvas 
with shaded blue silk floss, yellow silk, 
and olive split silk in two shades. The 
flowers are worked with the shaded 
blue silk, the stamens are worked in 
knotted stitch with yellow silk, the 
leaves in satin stitch with light olive 
split silk, and the stems and sprays 
with dark olive silk in tent stitch and 
point Russe. This embroidery was 
shown on the work-bag on page 824, 
Bazar No. 52, Vol. XII. 


Lady’s and Girl’s Evening 
Dresses. 
Fig. 1.—Party Dress ror GIRL FROM 
9 to 11 Years otp. This princesse 
dress is of white silk gauze, and is 
shirred as seen in the illustration. A 
skirt piece, trimmed with ruffles of the 
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material, and is covered with 
striped silk gauze. On the 
middle of the front breadths 
set a pleating of faille held by 
knots as seen in the illustra- 
tion. The polonaise with long 
train forms a basque in front, 
which is joined with a pleated 


\ front at the left side. 





Fig. 2.—Fatte anp Gauze Evenine Dress. 








are made of silk gauze and lace. 











EMBROIDERY FOR WorkK-BaGs, ETC. 


plastron, and edged at the bottom with deep folds. On the right side is a 
spray of pink flowers and withered foliage. The bertha and puffed sleeves 
A spray of flowers trims the corsage in 


Fans, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue frame of the fan Fig. 1 is of carved ivory, and is covered with white 
Pompadour silk, The top is edged with pink and white feathers. The fan 
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is finished with a white silk cord and 
tassel as shown by the illustration. 

The frame of the fan Fig. 2, of ivory, 
is covered with white satin, on which 
Cretonne figures are applied in chain 
stitch with gold thread. A chain stitch- 
ing of gold thread covers the satin 
ground as shown by the iliustration. 
A cord and tassel complete the fan. 


Border for Lingerie.—White 
Embroidery. 

Tus border is worked on fine linen 
or batiste in satin, tent, button-hole, 
and herring-bone stitch with fine white 
embroidery cotton. 





Dark Blue for Wrapping-Paper. 

ApapiE remarks that dark, cheap 
colors for wrapping-paper have not re- 
ceived much attention, although some 
of the inferior sorts could be made of 
great service, and the paper be made 
to present a fine appearance. He gives 
recipes, as the result of experiments, 
for nine shades of dark blue, from a 
greenish-blue up to a beautiful brill- 
iant deep blue, with the statement that 
they can be employed with lightly boil- 
ed or unboiled and unbleached stuff, 
and with old waste-paper from the 
streets, straw, corn, broom, pine, net- 
tles, and any other kind of fibrous veg- 
etable matter. The essential ingredi- 
ents are sulphate of copper and extract 
of logwood in varying proportions, in 
some cases with the addition of ivory- 
black or pyroligneous acid. 
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THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. Cio Preset. 
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DICK DASH’S DIARY. 


F persn-yod 1, 1880 — 12.05 a.m.—Have re- 
solved to keep a diary. It will help me to 
careful habits. 

Been sitting here in my room all the evening, 
waiting for Jack and Fred, who promised to drop 
in for punch, and a chorus to welcome the little 
new year. Boys haven’t come (on some other 
lark, I suppose), and I’ve been thinking—an ex- 
ercise rather new to you, Dick Dash—thinking 
that the passing years, marked off by these mid- 
night bells, aren’t making me much wiser or bet- 
ter; thinking that since the old university times 
I’ve fallen into careless ways. Rise in a hurry, 
past 9, take swallow of soda-water, and rush to 
business ; pitch into work desperately, always too 
late for a fair start; feel very much down about 
noon, and take game pie and Champagne at Del- 
monico’s. Afternoon, feel picked up. Go home 
in horse-car with two or three fellows, stopping 
on the way for drinks. Thena rousing good din- 
ner, generally at a restaurant. As for the even- 
ings, the less said the better. At any rate, they 
last into the small hours. Then tumble into bed, 
jump up in a hurry, and same day over again. 
Bah! don’t feel half a man—feel a grovelling, 
low-lived wretch. There’s the world of art, science, 
and literature. See my old text-books there on 
the shelves ; I never touch’em. Think of what 
I might have done in these past five years since 
I was twenty. Let’s see, for a regimen. One 
hour before breakfast read Latin and throw 
clubs; cold bath, breakfast, and down town by 
8.30. Correspondence out of the way by 11, then 
time to look after things generally. Frugal luneh 
—say oatmeal or plain broth. Clear head for aft- 
ernoon hurry, bracing walk home—no stopping 
on the way. French literature or German be- 
fore dinner. After dinner, one pipe (no cigars); 
then for an hour a tutor—some fellow to put you 
through the sciences. Quiet evening with his- 
tory; or, if you must go out, visit Corinna Solo 
for classical music and solid learning. Home 
early, and turn a verse or open an essay before 
sleeping. Why, by this time I might have been 
a magazinist gaining fame and money. (Mem.— 
Find out how much money.) Clearly I’m in a 
bad way—a “horrid boy,” as Kitty would say. 
By-the-way, there’s Kitty. She’s not improving— 
not a bit ; not up to sonatas on the piano; doesn’t 
know German. Corinna’s the girl to elevate a 
man’s taste—tall, distinguished, studious, proper ; 
never at a loss for facts; never uses slang. Kitty 
once asked if the Elizabethan period was a“ hor- 
rid punctuation mark.” She says “awfully jolly” 
and “higher than a kite;” and the other day, 
when I was telling her some nonsense, she ejacu- 
lated, “Taffy!” Have resolved to give Kitty up. 
There’s her picture—better burn it. What an 
arch little face! Kitty Budd—such a bud of a 
Kitty it is, to be sure, so round and so pink; and 
that hair, flossy yellow, and it curls so! then such 
great gray eyes, and long yellow lashes that catch 
the light! The photograph’s a libel on Kitty: it 
hides her dainty color; and those funny little 
white teeth, like a kitten’s; and those soft baby 
hands, useless, but so pleasant to touch! Now 
for figure Kitty’s no Juno, certainly, hardly a Ve- 
nus, but what a lovely Bacchante! Kitty ought 
to be done in white on a Wedgwood vase. (Mem. 
—Must get up in ceramics.) Enough of Kitty: 
here goes the picture into the fire. No; Jack 
Pennington might like it. There, it’s in a draw- 
er with old gloves until Jack drops in. 

A new paragraph for my new life. To-morrow 
I begin study, exercise, cold baths, and Corinna. 
(Mem.—Read up for conversation with Corinna.) 

January 1,1880—12 Noon.—Awoke at 7. Rose 
at 7.30. Clubs and sponge bath. Could have 
sworn there was ice in the water. Found there 
wasn’t. Took down the Commentaries and open- 
ed Book First. Breakfast at 8. Landlady sur- 
prised ; boarders jocular; waiter giggled outright. 

Find Latin very rusty. Have begun on the de- 
clensions. Study aloud, walking the floor. Must be 
thorough. Jack Pennington dropped in. “ Hel- 
lo!” he said; “thought you were drunk, old boy, 
grumbling away at that gibberish.” Annoyed, 
but had to stop. Told Jack I had a present for 
him, meaning Kitty’s picture. Will give it next 
time he comes. Shall make a few calls. 

January 1—Midnight.—Made calls until 7. Co- 
rinna was magnificent in black and yellow—some- 
thing like upholstery stuff. Invited me to join 
the Omnivorous Club. “Is it zoological?” I 
asked. “ Artistically omnivorous,” she explain- 
ed; “we consume everything, intellectually; phys- 
ically, only cold bouillon.” Tremendous girl is 
Corinna. Playedafugue. (Mem.—Find out what 
a fugue is.) Looked in at Kitty’s just for de- 
cency, it being New-Year’s Day—the last time, of 
course. Kitty like a rainbow, all light: and 
gossamer. “ Dick,’she said— (Mem.—Must tell 
K. it’s bad form to call men by their first names. 
Useless, though; forgot I'd given K. up.) She 
said, “ Dick,” holding up a half-eaten marron 
glacé, and shaking it at me with her round little 
bare hand and arm, “don’t you forget there’s a 
circus this winter, and I want to see it.” 

After 7, meant to look into astronomy or some- 
thing, or make notes for essay on something, but 
Fred and Jack came in. Told them was busy 
writing. Said they'd wait. They did, talking and 
whistling. Drew little scrolls and faces on the 
edge of foolseap. ‘“ Bosh!” said Fred. “Come 
along out, old boy. That ain’t writing.” I notice 
how ungrammatical the boys are. Went out, to 
get rid of them. Wasted the evening. Very 
sorry. 

January 2—Evening.—V ery tired this morning, 
but rose at 6.30. Did the Latin, clubs, and cold 
bath. Breakfasted sharp 8. (Mem.—Pay Jones 
for saying, “So you’re on New-Year resolutions, 
eh, Dash? Have done it myself. Won't last.’’) 

This p.m. fellows asked if any lark on hand, 
and wanted to be let in, all because I chose to be 
dignified and walk home alone, heel-and-toe gait. 

Read a little Goethe’s prose with notes before 











dinner. Looking for a science to tackle system- 
atically. Decided on chemistry. (Mem.—Buy re- 
torts and materials at once, also books.) 

Have a slight cold. Will get used to bath. 

Title of essay, ‘Self-Culture.” Wonder if 
Elihu Burritt got sleepy over books. 

Have accepted membership of Omnivorous 


Club. Hope Jack will take Kitty to circus. * 


Don’t think of Kitty at all. Hope she won’t miss 
me. Think, merely artistically, she never looked 
as well as yesterday, although a little sticky from 
eating sweets. Corinna lives on scientific diet. 
Much better. 

January 3—Evening.—Rose at 6.80. Clubs 
and bath, in spite of bad cold. Must get seasoned. 
Latin until 8. Sneezed at table. Jones laughed. 
(Mem.—Floor him in scientific dispute.) Think 
of dismissing office-boy—he laughed. Lunched 
on mutton broth. (.Mem.—Consult chemical hy- 
giene to know if green turtle has brain nourish- 
ment. If so, great improvement on broth.) 

Fellows insist on knowing “ what’s up” be- 
cause I walk home alone. 

Unpacked six works on chemistry and large 
box of apparatus. Bridget asked, “ Is thim new- 
fashioned whishkey glasses for the young gintle- 
men?” Means Jack and Fred and the rest of 
the boys. 

Hurried over a little Moliére, and advertised 
for chemist as tutor. Address “ Culture.” 

After dinner, Goethe’s prose; then to Omniv- 
orous. Corinna very impressive creature. She 
read a paper on trilobites, and sang from Magie 
Flute, All sereech, but Corinna says the pro- 
gressions are wonderful. Must cultivate up to 
that sort of thing. Member of woman’s club 
talked high art and female suffrage. Knotty old 
German spoke on Kant. Young woman recited 
from Browning. “ Delightful!” said Corinna— 
“so involved.” Feel as if I'd been on dreadful 
spree. Exhausted with intellectual pursuits. 

Have begun essay, “ However difficult self-cul- 
ture may appear at the outset, a very short expe- 
rience in the methodical laying out of time and 
study will produce wonderful results.” That’s 
good. 

Wonder what Kitty is about. So glad I don’t 
care to see her! 

January 4— Evening.—Rose at 6.30. Bad cold 
in head. Put one quart hot water in bath. Shall 
reduce quantity as cold gets better. Latin very 
slow. Rustier than I thought. Lunched on green 
turtle. Pretty sure it’s good for brain, without 
looking it up. 

Have 743 answers to advertisements for tutor. 
One reads: “ Have roled pils in drug stor 3 year 
can teech you fust rate.” Another says: “ A god 
puppil is wot Iwants. Terms 5 dolls. per houre.” 
Must advertise again, and ask references. Bridget 
smashed glass bell, spirit-lamp, and three dozen 
tubes. Studied on chemical signs; also on Wil- 
helm Meister. Mignon is a dear little fool. Just 
like Kitty. Hope Jack goes to see K. (Men.— 
Must send Jack the picture.) 

January 5—Evening.—Rose later than usual— 
about 7.40. Sponged lightly in warm water. Op- 
pression on chest. Latin after breakfast. Rath- 
er latish down town. Will do better to-morrow. 
Spiced rum at lunch—medicinally, cold so very 
bad. Rode up town in cars. Goethe before din- 
ner—lying down. Fell asleep. 

After dinner, boys came in just as I was pre- 
paring to make some hydrogen. Jack said I 
was trying to “bust” myself. Vulgar fellow that 
Jack. Don’t know about giving him the picture. 
Says he took K. to circus. Don’t care, but K.’s 
family been kind to me, and owe it to them to 
prevent anything serious between K. and Jack. 

Took mulled claret with the boys for cold. 
Can’t keep eyes open. Going to bed. 

January 6—Evening.—Rose at 8. Overslept. 
Omitted cold bath for sanitary reasons. Omitted 
Latin, for once only, in order to be prompt down 
town, 

Note from Corinna. Says: “We expect you 
to speak to-morrow night at the Omnivorous on 
‘Chemistry as a Promoter of the Useful and the 
Beautiful.’” Was fool enough to say to Corinna 
that I was a student of chemistry. Had no idea 
she’d clap down on me so soon, Can’t remember 
the sign for common salt yet. 

Kitty’s note reads: “ Dear Dick,—Pa has giv- 
en me a pug, and you must come and name it for 
me, sure pop.—Kurty.” Dreadful slang. Good 
idea to remind her of the fault by calling the dog 
“ Pop.” 

Started for Corinna’s. Called in at Kitty’s to 
get rid of writing. Too late for Corinna’s, it took 
so long to name the pug. (.Vem.—Must go to 
C.’s to-morrow night.) Kitty christened pug from 
bottle of cologne, then sat on the floor and dried 
him with her handkerchief. Seemed to think it 
a joke when I reproved her about the slang, 
laughed, and tried to set pug on me. Met Jack 
at K.’s. He's entirely too familiar there. Very 
pushing fellow. 

Shall think over essay in bed, and put in a sen- 
tence in the morning. 

January 7—Evening.—Rose just in time to 
reach office by ten. Sha’n’t lie so late again. 
Should have done something before dinner, but 
had two hundred answers to second advertisement. 
Dids’t open them. Will very soon. 

Note from Kitty: “Dear Dick,—After you 
went away, I thought perhaps you were in earnest 
when you scolded about the slang, so I lay awake 
and cried all night long.” 

Due at Corinna’s at eight, but had to go to K.’s 
first, of course. Lectured her in fatherly way. 
She sobbed, “I know I’m an awful little goose, 
but you used to—to—to li—li—like me just as I 
am.” Then she grew hysterical. Sent dispatch 
to Corinna from K.’s house : “ Detained by illness 
of a friend.” Took three hours to make K. cheer- 
ful again. Gave her brotherly kiss at parting. 
(Mem.—Apologize for that.) Wonderful how 
pretty K. is when she cries! 

January 8—7 pv.m.—Didn’t sleep last night. 
Couldn’t help thinking of Kitty’s little tearful 





face. Afraid she thinks too much of my good 
opinion. Any fellow that’s half a man must be 
grateful when the loveliest little creature in the 
world cares for him, but having dedicated life to 
Advancement and Culture (Corinna writes ’em 
with capitals), can’t waste time on sentiment. 

Cold better, but forgot cold bath this morning. 
Find it wise to omit Latin until I get a better 
grammar. This one very poor. 

Jack Pennington just dropped in. 

January 8—Midnight—Jack was going to Kit- 
ty’s. Thought walk would do me good, so went 
with him. Sat him out. Kitty never so lovely. 
Wonder what sort of little wife she’d make for 
some fellow not bent on Advancement and Cul- 
ture. Apologized for kiss. K. wasn’t offended. 
What a trusting little creature it is! 

January 9—Midnight.—Obliged to postpone 
cold bath and Latin, also tutor and literature, for 
a few days. Soon fall into traces again. 

Carried off K.’s handkerchief last night by ac- 
cident. Returned it this evening. 

January 10.—.... 

January 11.—{Mem.—Write up diary to-mor- 
row.) 

January 12—Midnight—Note from Corinna 
about the Omnivorous. Answered, “ Being taken 
up with important private concerns, must resign, 
with regret.” 

Evening at Kitty’s. Accused her of favoring 
Jack Pennington. Cried, and said she was un- 
happy. Told her she needn’t be if she’d let me 
take care of her. If Kitty was delightful only as 
a little friend, what is she now that I hold her 
and call her my own ?—soon to be my wife—full 
of precious faults that I wouldn’t change for the 
greatest Culture (with the biggest C) in the world. 

Jack Pennington called at K.’s. We sent 
word out to him (he was shivering at front door), 
“Miss Budd engaged this evening.” Perfectly 
true, and made K. laugh. Jack isn’t a bad fel- 
low. Glad to see him—as a friend. 

January 13—Midnight.—Evening at Kitty's. 

January 14—Midnight.-Evening at Kitty’s. 

January 15—Midnight—Think my birthday 
in April will be better weather for mental disci- 
pline and cold baths, (Mem.—Draught resolu- 
tions to take effect on that date.) 

Corinna at Omnivorous said I was “a very 
weak young man.” Kitty says I’m a “ dear, dear 
old chap; and everybody can’t be so awfully cul- 
tured and so awfully useful. Some people must 
be a little bit silly, you know, and awfully happy.” 

Tell Kitty we must study Advancement togeth- 
er by-and-by. Says she doesn’t “care as much 
for the Advancement as for the 7ogether’’—dear, 
loving heart! (Mem.—Never forget I’m the luck- 
iest dog in the world.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE season of evening entertainments is ap- 
proaching its height, and as theatres, opera- 
houses, and concert-rooms are crowded to their 
uttermost, the safety of the gathered multitudes 
becomes a matter of vital interest. Once in a 
while a terrible calamity, like that of the burn- 
ing of the Brooklyn Theatre, arouses the entire 
community, and results in the adoption of effi- 
cient protective measures; more often a narrow 
escape from dreadful disaster, as at the Park The- 
atre in this city a short time ago, startles the 
public for the time, but the alarm dies away, 
without any permanent increase of vigilance or 
safeguards. At the Park Theatne a fire was dis- 
covered near the Broadway vestibule during the 
performance ofthe play. In consequence of the 
great coolness and presence of mind exhibited by 
one of the prominent actors, by the managers, 
and by the police officers, the rising panic among 
the audience was quelled, and the house was 
quickly and safely cleared, the people passing 
out by other exits. The audience, as a whole, 
obeyed the orders given by those in authority— 
an example to be followed. Had presence of 
mind been lacking, and a panie resulted, there 
would doubtless have been a dire calamity. As 
it was, the fire was soon extinguished, and no 
lives lost. But now is the time for every build- 
ing where public gatherings occur to be thor- 
oughly examined, the number of doors and stair- 
ways increased, if needed, non-inflammable scen- 
ery used, the fire apparatus putin perfect order, 
and everything made ready for emergencies. 
Carelessness or neglect about these matters is 
simply criminal. 





A remarkable case of death from an erroneous 
prescription occurred in New York city. A 
baby eighteen months old was badly scalded on 
the arm by the upsetting of a bowl of hot tea. 
A physician was called, who directed the anoint- 
ing of the burn with a salve for which he wrote 
a prescription. It contained a large proportion 
of opium, not too much for application to the 
skin in normal condition, but a dangerous quan- 
tity considering the increased susceptibility to 
absorption caused by the scald, for which the 
doctor neglected to make proper allowance. 
The prescription was carried to a druggist, who 
heard nothing about the scald, and merely saw 
that the ointment was “for external use,” and 
put it up without having any idea, or giving the 
customer any caution, that it was not perfectly 
sufe. But the narcotic, absorbed through the 
scalded cuticle, cast the little sufferer into a 
sleep which proved fatal. 





If the following paragraph, which we clip from 
an exchange, is based on fact, it is high time 
things should be changed: ‘‘ If somebody would 
convince the girls who sell holiday gifts that it 
is not disreputable to want cheap things, it 
vould be for the interest of their employers. A 
man will sell an inexpensive article without 
seeming to despise the buyer; but the contempt 
with which a young woman working for four 
dollars a week will gaze at any one who refuses 
a bad bargain is simply stupefying.”’ 


Voluntarily taking a risk in performance of 
one’s duty is not negligence. A brave engineer 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Rail- 
road, seeing that his train was coming into col- 
lision with another, stood nobly at his post, and 
when last seen alive was continuing the vain at- 





tempt to reverse the engine. He was killed, 
while the fireman by a timely jump escaped 
with life. The engincer’s widow sued the com- 
pany for damages for her husband’s death, and 
the defense made was that his own want of due 
care contributed to his death; that he should 
have jumped when the fireman did; that, had 
he done so, he evidently might have been saved. 
The Court disallows this defense, commends the 
bravery of the engineer, and declares it should 
not prejudice his widow’s rights. 





The seventy-fourth annual dinner of the New 
England Society, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, was 
a most brilliant and successful entertainment. 
About three hundred members and invited 
guests were present. Addresses were made by 
many distinguished men, and great interest and 
enthusiasm were manifested during the entire 
banquet. 





Snow came in Paris this vear earlier than in 
New York, that is, in any inconvenient quanti- 
ty. Long before Christmas a heavy storm over- 
whelmed Paris. For a while locomotion almost 
ceased. The wind hurled the snow into huge 
drifts, and the efforts of the street-sweepers were 
in vain. 





After being on exhibition for several days at 
the Academy of Design, the Sherwood and Hart 
collection of paintings—166 in number—was sold 
at auction at Chickering Hall. The total amount 
of the sale was over $77,000. Among those pic- 
tures which brought over $1000 may be mention- 
ed ‘“*Baby’s Bed-Time,” by 8. J. Guy; ‘The 
‘Bee Father,’ by L. Knause; ‘‘ Harbor—Dutch 
Coast,” by P. J. Clays; ‘‘ The Hamlet of Berri,” 
by T. Rousseau; Schreyer’s ‘* Wallachians Re- 
connoitring’’ and ‘* Arab Caravan at Rest’’; Tro- 
yon’s ‘Cow and Dog;’? Madrazo’s ‘Spanish 
Dance’’; Van Marcke’s “‘ Cattle’’; Vibert’s ‘‘ Pre- 
paring for the Bull-Fight’; “A Halt at the 
Cabaret,’’ by Meissonier; ‘‘ Eastern Slave Mar- 
ket,’ by Decamps, and others of great merit. 
The enthusiastic bidding indicated a wide appre- 
ciation of fine art. 





A gentleman recently entered a bookstore in 
Nevada County and inquired of the proprietor, 
“ Have you Crabb’s Synonyms ?” 

*Crabb’s what?’ queried the other. 

“* Crabb’s Synonyms,”’ replied the purchaser. 

“No,” said the shop-keeper, *t we don’t keep 
them. What are they for?’ 

Upon being informed that synonyms were 
simply words of like meaning, and that Crabb's 
Synonyms was the title ofa book, in which such 
words are culled and arranged according to sig- 
nification, he remarked: ‘* Oh yes, I understand 
what synonyms are. They are not used in this 
country.” 





Much attention was attracted about five years 
ago to the abuses practiced by Italian ‘* pa- 
drones” in bringing to this country young chil- 
dren of musical talent and skill, and compelling 
them to play and beg through the streets for the 
profit of the master. In 1874 an act of Congress 
was procured making such inveigling of chil- 
dren to this country an offense punishable by 
fine, which may be as much as $5000, and impris- 
onment not exceeding five years. Several ar- 
rests under the law have been made, but it is 
said that the recent conviction of Ancarolo was 
the first conviction which has been obtained. 
He was prosecuted at the instance of the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, for having 
brought over seven Italian boys, under contracts 
forbidden by the law. 





Although Christmas has passed, the new year 
finds the Christmas greens as fresh as ever; and 
it is marvellous what immense quantities of ev- 
ergreens are used in decorations at this festive 
season. These greens and the more pretentious 
Christmas trees come from New Jersey, Connect- 
icut, Massachusetts, Northern New York, Maine, 
and even Pennsylvania. Christmas “ rope’’ (the 
trade name given to various kinds of greens man- 
ufactured by the yard for festooning) is made 
in large quantities at Keyport, New Jersey. 
The New York Tribune recently made the fol- 
lowing statement: “ Taking the whole season 
through, the New York market will receive 
enough of this Christmas ‘ rope’ to stretch from 
the Battery to Albany and half way back again.” 
Two species of club-moss, known as ground- 
pine and creeping vine, are chiefly used in the 
manufacture of this decorative greenery, while 
wreaths, stars, etc., are made of the glossy leaves 
of the American holiy, of boxwood, kalmia, 
hemlock, cedar, myrtle, and a great variety of 
other materials. We imagine it might be diffi- 
cult to ascertain definitely how many Christmas 
trees come to the New York market in any giv- 
en year. But the Tribune says that during the 
fortnight preceding this last Christmas about 
one hundred and fifteen thousand trees were de- 
livered in this city. Of these about forty-three 
thousand came from Maine, and over sixty thou- 
sand from the Catskill region. 





Will coffee explode? For some days in De- 
cember the furniture and business of Postal Sta- 
tion F, in New York city, were in process of re- 
moval from No. 550 Third Avenue to No. 401, 
The latter building is a new apartment house, 
not quite finished. The lower floor was suffi- 
ciently completed to allow the post-office people 
to commence erecting their fixtures and bring- 
ing in their things, but the carpenters and paint- 
ers were still at work up stairs. One of these 
workmen desired some hot coffee for dinner, and 
kindled a fire on the hearth in the second-floor 
back room. He was beginning to warm his cof- 
fee, when a mysterious explosion occurred from 
the ceiling of the post-office room below, send- 
ing bits of lath and plaster flying all over the 
room, blowing out all the fine plate-glass win- 
dows, and setting the wood-work of the apart- 
ment on fire. The flames were easily extinguish- 
ed, however. The damage to the building was 
estimated at $500, besides $600 worth of glass 
broken, but this was specially insured. Investi- 
gation did not reveal coffee as the mischief- 
maker, but indicated the cause to be that the 
gas-fitter employed to fit the pipes in the build- 
ing had left a leak in one of the connections. 
The gas had oozed into the empty space between 
the ceiling of the rooms down stairs and the floor 
immediately above, and mingling with atmos- 
pheric air, had formed an explosive compound, 
which the workman’s culinary fire had ignited. 
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\ TE advise our readers to frame and glaze 
' this brilliant picture as a most effective 
hunting scene. The magnificent stag, closely pur- 
sued by a pack of hounds in full ery, with the 
huntsmen at their heels, suddenly turns on his 
foes while fording a stream, resolved at the last 
extremity to sell his life dearly. The illustration 
is well drawn and finely engraved, and presents 
a graphic picture of one phase of the favorite na- 
tional English amusement. 


(Begun in Harprr’s Bazar No. 33, Vol. XII] 
SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
FLOSSIE’S HAPPY THOUGHT. 


Rockport is one of those places which might 
have been left out of the world without making 
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| much difference in the history of mankind; and 
| yet there are few finer or bolder bits of coast 
scenery upon the rugged western point of Eng- 
land. It is not so grand a spot as the Land's 
End, nor so lovely as that pinnacle of verdure- 
clad rock crowned with the Logan Stone, nor so 
striking as the Lizard; but the green hills and 
gray rocks of that quiet bay, the steep village 
street, the background of mountain and moor, 
the winding roads between ferny banks by which 


the stranger descends from the great gorse moors | 


to the little harbor by the water’s edge, the par- 
ish church among green fields, the cottage 
gardens perched anyhow on the edge of a 1 
| hill-side—all these are as picturesque and as 


s and 
red 
in- 


as anything to be found in Cornwall or | above the white crest of le 


ittany. 
Here, at the cozy inn, kept by kindly people, 


that was gone. 


| ings pleased him. 


| when he had stood on the ridge at Delhi, under 
and running over with the fatness of the land, | 
Major Leland found a halting-place of most ex. | 
quisite repose, after the troubled days of the year | 
He had come back to England | their revels in the palace of the Great Mogul, the 
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seriously ill—come back, as he thought, to die; | Centre of the Universe, the Shadow of God on 
and it seemed to him as if it could matter very | earth, in the hall on whose walls the boastful 
little to any one, not even to Vyvyan Pen-| conqueror had inscribed, “If there is a paradise 
ruth, where he spent the last few weeks of his | upon earth, it is here.” The day soon came when 
life. | the Shadow of God on earth sat upon an old char- 
“T don’t want to make the husband uncomfort- | poy, or four-legged bedstead, in that splendid hall 
able,” he said to himself; “but for me it is | where the peacock throne once shed its rainbow 
almost happiness to know that I am_near| light, to be tried for his life by the power he had 
the woman I shall love till my heart ceases to | defied and outraged, and to be sent thence to fin- 
beat.” ; lish the remnant of his days as a convict in the 
The quiet beauty of the place and its surround- | Andamans. 

* He was just able to climb to Sometimes the mornings were fair and sunny, 
the topmost green point abc and the sea took its summer hues of emerald and 
and rest there, smoking his , taken bee came humming 

res roll in and the gul ss thyme in search of a belated | 
ift of clover. Vessels pass- 
ed and vanished on the distant horizon; but they 


e the sea, and to lie 
ar, watching the 
skimming whitely 
-colored water, idly | 
thinking of summer nights more than a year ago, 


the purple Indian sky and the big bright stars, 
watching the glancing lights in the accursed city, 


cept just this lonely corner of his native island. | 
where the old king and his favorites were holding 


He spent many a tranquil hour in the old chureh- | 
! yard on the hill, and it was sweetly sad to him to | 


carried no thought of George Leland with them. | the more because of that 
He felt as if he had done with all the earth ex- | she been dearer to him 
letter that renounced het) 
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think that he might liefhere befc 
and that Barbara might @me some 
beside his grave. 

His family would gladfhhave hac 
at the vicarage in Somemtshire, w 
have been nursed and p4ed and 
father, sisters, and old s opt t 
from the very thought offhat lovi 
wanted to be alone withflis grief, 
busy work of life was dogt—such ¥ 
done in India, which had#}ft him s 
for thought. 

Years had gone since 4 partin; 
Hesper, yet the girl he l@i claspec 
that day was no less desto him. 
rendered her of his own4ford, be 
do so was his duty, and hafiad love 
Irrendet 
n when 

Never 


lovelier in his eyes than @ that day 


her again in her matronly|(ride an 
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here before very long, 
ne some day and kneel 


have had him at home 
tshire, where he would 
fed and worshipped by 
Vants; but he shrank 
hat loving circle. He 
lis grief, now that the 
+—-such work as he had 
{ft him so little leisure 


t parting on board the 
i clasped in his arms 
jto him. He had sur- 
ord, believing that to 
iad loved her so much 
irrender. Never had 
in when he wrote the 
| Never had she been 
that day when he saw 
ride and dignity, bear- 
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ing herself calmly and nobly, true and faithful to 
her loveless marriage bond. 

He had no thought of seeking a second inter- 
view, of introducing himself to her husband. She 
had said that they might meet as friends, that 
nothing forbade them to be friends; but his 
stronger soul revolted against such a mockery of 
friendship. 

‘“‘She must be all the world to me, or nothing,” 
he told himself. 

No one at the Waterloo Inn, Rockport, knew 
that he had any acquaintance with the family at 
Place. He was only known to his landlord and 
landlady as an Indian officer who had come to 
mend a broken constitution on that breezy coast. 
He soon won the liking of host and hostess, and 
the inn being almost empty at this time of year, 
they devoted themselves to making him comfort- 
able. From his landlady, who was inclined to in- 
dulge herself now and then with a cheerful gos- 
sip, Major Leland contrived to hear a good deal 
about Barbara and the family at Place. He heard 





















































how good she was, how the servants liked and 
respected her, how kind she had been, in her 
quiet, unpretentious way, to the poor. 

“Miss Penruth used to set herself up as the 
Lady Bountiful to all the district,” said Mrs. 
Thomas, of the Waterloo; “but Mrs. Penruth 
gives a sovereign where her sister-in-law would 
give sixpence, and makes no fuss about it. And 
everybody knows what a good wife she is, though 
nobody can suppose that she married the squire 
for love.” 

“So long as she is happy, that is enough,” said 
George Leland. 

She had told him she was happy, and he had 
not believed her. He had regarded that asser- 
tion as a heroic falsehood. 

Mrs. Thomas expatiated upon the family at 
Place: Mr. Mark, who was not thought highly 





of, though he was liked for his easy good nature 


and absence of pride, and who was supposed to | 


have entangled himself in an uncomfortable man- 





then Mrs. Thomas told her lodger all she could 
tell about the cottage on the St. Columb road, 
and how that abode was now shut up, whereby 
it was supposed that the squire’s brother and 
the bar-maid had parted, perhaps because of the 
squire having got wind of the disreputable alli- 
ance. 

“He’s just the sort of man to be very strict 
in such matters,” said Mrs. Thomas. ‘The Pen- 
ruths always were a proud family—all except 
Mark.” 

She told her lodger how changed the squire 
had been by his late illness; how he had been 
gradually giving up all his old ways ever since 
last summer; and how it was supposed in the 
neighborhood that he was breaking up, and would 
never be again the man he had been. 

“They’re not a long-lived family,” she remark- 
ed, conclusively. ‘The father was under fifty 
when he was taken off sudden by heart-disease. 
I never saw such a change in any one as in Mr. 








days ago. There was a strange preacher come 
from Plymouth to preach for the schools, and 
the squire and his ladies drove over to hear him. 
He looked a good ten years older than he did 
last Christmas. He used to be the hardest rider 
in these parts. He'd come tearing over the moor 
on a big brown horse, or driving a high dog-cart, 
and going faster than the mail. He used to be 
out and about all day long. And now they d’ say 
he sits staring at the fire or reading his news- 
paper for hours at a stretch. It’s not his young 
wife’s fault if he’s dull and melancholy ; for ev- 
erybody says how good and dutiful she has been 
to him, though it can hardly be expected that a 
handsome young woman can care much for a 
grumpy old man like Vyvyan Penruth.” 

“* Handsome is as handsome does,’” said Ma- 
jor Leland. “She may have learned to love him 
for the sake of his goodness to her. 
happy, does she not ?” 

“She behaves herself as a lady should,” replied 


She seems 


ner with a handsome bar-maid at Camelot. And! Penruth when I saw him at church four Sun-| Mrs. Thomas, with a sententious air; “everybody 
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says that of her; and that’s as much as anybody 
has a right to know. We can’t go prying into 
the insides of people’s hearts and minds, you see, 
sir. We must form our judgment from the out- 
side, and be content. We've no more to do with 
what lies behind than we have to grumble be- 
cause there’s a dark side to the moon while her 
bright side is lighting us over the moor.” 

Was she happy? That was the question which 
George Leland perpetually asked of himself. She 
had assured him that all was well with her, that 
she was happy in her married life. But this assur- 
ance he took to be a noble falsehood, a woman’s 
sacrifice to her own self-respect. The thought 
that she could be happy, while he was so misera- 
ble for the loss of her, maddened him. He knew 
that this impotent jealousy, this rage against the 
fate that had parted them, was a base and a 
hateful feeling, yet he could not conquer it. He 
who had fought so stoutly against his country’s 
foes was in this no hero. He could not subju- 
gate self. 

He was lying one day on a grassy headland, 
listless, low-spirited, having read all the news that 
interested him in yesterday’s Times, and having 
nothing to do for the livelong day but watch the 
sea and the gulls, with faint hopes of an occa- 
sional cormorant to diversify the scene. The 
morning was mild and sunny, though November 
had begun; summery-looking clouds were float- 
ing in a blue sky, and lending their varied color 
to a summery sea. The soft air seemed laden 
with a ghostly perfume, the odor of the dead 
year’s flowers; or perhaps it was only the sweet 
scent of an upland turnip field, or that untrace- 
able mysterious perfume which exhales from the 
very earth on such a morning, the spirit of fal- 
low field and fading woodland, and lridden vio- 
lets under ragged hedges where the sturdy red- 
breast swings atop of a thorn, and carols his wel- 
come to the coming winter. 

Startled from a gloomy reverie, George Leland 
looked up at the sound of horse’s hoofs bound- 
ing over the short turf, and beheld a young lady 
in a blue habit, fair-haired, rosy-cheeked, blue- 
eyed—a bright familiar face which he had known 
in the happiest period of his life. 

“ Flossie!” he cried, starting to his feet. 

“How do you do, Captain—I beg your par- 
don—Major Leland ?” said Flossie, just as coolly 
as if they had parted yesterday. 

There she sat, looking down upon him from 
the altitude of a big gray horse—a horse of un- 
decided temperament, that had hardly made up 
his mind whether he would be gray or roan, and 
had subsided into a speckly mixture of both, 
which justified his name, Pepper-and-Salt. She 
sat her big awkward horse as easily as if she 
had been born in the saddle, and she was as pret- 
ty and almost as pert as she had been five years 
ago in the garden at Camberwell, when they two 
had waltzed together on the soft springy turf, 
amidst night dews and roses, under a summer 
moon. Yet at sight of his gaunt wasted figure 
and faded face, lit by large haggard eyes, even 
Flossie’s impertinence was put to the blush. 

She looked at him earnestly, her eyes filling 
with tears, 

“You are sadly altered,” she said, “since— 
since—” 

“Since the happy time when we were all young; 
since the summer day when Barbara and I lost 
ourselves under the Greenwich elms. Yes, I dare 
say I am changed since then. Such a campaign 
as I have gone through is not calculated to im- 
prove a man’s personal appearance.” 

He spoke lightly, but his hand trembled a little 
as he held Flossie’s bridle, while the fidgety Pep- 
per dug holes in the turf with his fore-feet. 

“T wish I could hook this horse on to some- 
thing, and dismount,” said Flossie. “He is a 
wretched beast that will never consent to stand 
still; and I should like to have a iong talk with 
you.” 

“I'll take care of the horse,” said Major Le- 
land; whereupon Flossie dropped lightly from 
her saddle, and gave the major the bridle. 

There was a nondescript little building, sur- 
rounded with rusty iron railings, on the highest 
pinnacle of the cliff. Only a native of the soil 
could have told if there was any use or any in- 
tention in it. It might have been intended as a 
rude temple dedicated to the four winds, and it 
might have been that Boreas and his brother- 
hood did not deem the fane worthy of their ac- 
ceptance, for they rushed in at its grated win- 
dows, and tore round it and howled over it with 
exceeding savagery in tempestuous weather, as if 
they had marked it for destruction. No visitor 
to Rockport had the faintest idea of its meaning ; 
but it was a mark in the landscape for those 
aspiring souls who are always shouting “ Excel- 
sior !” and the railings were handy to lean against 
when one had struggled to the summit of the 
grassy hill; and if the winds were battering 
against three sides of the building, there was a 
chance of shelter on the fourth. 

Here, the day being quiet and fair, Major Le- 
land led the submissive Pepper, who seemed to 
think he was going to get a bait, and anon fast- 
ened his bridle securely to the railings on the 
landward side, and left him to crop the short salt 
turf, while he went back to Flossie, who was 
walking slowly up and down a narrow path upon 
the steep grassy slope fronting the sea. He held 
out both his hands and grasped hers warmly. 

“Tam very glad to see you, Flossie,” he said. 
“There is only one other person in the world 
whom I would rather see.” 

“You would not say that if you knew every- 
thing,” she said, shaking her head with a contrite 
air; “you would hate me.” 

“T should hate you if I knew—what ?” 

“You are very sorry to have lost Barbara, I 
am afraid?” she said, looking at him depreca- 
tingly. 

“Sorry? Yes, I am sorry. It is a sorrow 
that will last me for my lifetime, and go down 
with me to my grave.” 
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“Don’t,” cried Flossie; “you make me feel 
like a murderer. Is it that sorrow which has al- 
tered you so?” 

“No, my dear. Grief and regret have gnawed 
my heart; but I went on living all the same— 
ate, drank, slept, thrived as a brute thrives in his 
pasture. Hardship and privation, forced march- 
es, deadly heat and dreary rain—these are the 
things that have sapped my strength, and per- 
haps shortened my life. But, for God’s sake, 
tell me what you mean, Flossie! Why should I 
hate you? what had you to do with my sorrow ?” 

“Ever so much. Barbara wrote you a letter.” 

“ Yes.” 

“One very enormously particular letter.” 

“Yes, I know, and it never reached me. She 
told me of it.” 

“T lost it,” said Flossie, blurting out her con- 
fession, and looking him full in the face, almost 
as if she expected him to knock her down. “I 
lost it. I had ever so many things to get for ma, 
and there were all kinds of new things in the shop 
windows in the Walworth Road—gloves at a shil- 
ling and elevenpence-halfpenny, with the eleven- 
pence-halfpenny written in pencil, you know—so 
deceiving ; and there were bonnets and all sorts 
of fancy articles, which you wouldn’t understand 
if I were to tell you about them; and altogether 
I never saw the Road more attractive ; and so—I 
suppose I must have dropped the letter,” said 
Flossie, very slowly, after rattling on at the rate 
of an express train; ‘for when I got to the post- 
office—the watch-maker’s, you know, where the 
man was always civil—it was gone. I don’t sup- 
pose my pocket had been picked ; for, you see, a 
thief would hardly care about a flimsy Indian let- 
ter without a stamp on it, and I had the shilling 
ready to pay for the stamp. That reminds me, 
by-the-bye, | owe Barbara that shilling.” 

“But there was no crime in losing the letter; 
Barbara could have written another. Why, in 
Heaven’s name, could you not act frankly and tell 
her? I thought you were all truthfulness.” 

“So I am,” protested Flossie. ‘My every- 
day character is frank to a fault. But this was 
one of those extraordinary events in life where 
one is tempted to go a little off the straight track. 
Don’t you remember telling us about Clive—how 
he took in that poor old Indian with a sham 
treaty? and I have no doubt that, in a common 
way, Clive was a very frank man—” 

“ Never mind Clive, Flossie. Tell me why you 
acted so falsely.” 

“ Well, you see, mamma and T talked it over, 
and it did seem such a pity that Barbara should 
be engaged to you, who were thousands of miles 
away, and had got yourself into difficulties, when 
here was Mr. Penruth on the spot, and one of the 
richest men in Cornwall, desperately in love with 
her—in love to such a degree that hot-house 
grapes at half a guinea a pound were as nothing 
to him. And mamma thought it was Providence 
that had interfered to make me lose that letter; 
and it really looked like it, for I never did such a 
thing before, and it would have seemed like fly- 
ing in the face of Providence to go and tell Bar- 
bara, and let her write again. It would have 
been, as it were, frustrating the good intentions 
of higher powers; so we decided to say nothing 
to Barbara—and—that’s all.” 

“That's all!’ echoed Major Leland. “You 
only broke two hearts, or one at least. I will 
answer nothing for the other.” 

“Come, now, you said just now that it was the 
climate, and hardships, and forced marches—” 

“Yes, that had brought me to the brink of the 
grave. But it was not climate or hardship that 
broke my heart, Flossie. Well, I have no right 
to complain—I will not complain if she is con- 
tent; but to have been so near happiness and to 
have missed it—that is hard. At that time, when 
my honor and honesty had been doubted, it seem- 
ed to me my duty to release my dearest girl from 
her promise. To do less would have been to prove 
myself unworthy of her love. Was she, in her trust- 
ing faith, loving me fondly and blindly, to link 
her young life to a man of blighted character? 
The idea of such a sacrifice was intolerable to 
me, and I did not hesitate in writing the letter 
which renounced all hope of happiness. But 
when that letter had gone, when the long slow 
months wore on,I doing journeyman’s work at 
an up-country station, how I hungered and thirst- 
ed for a letter from my love—one little letter, 
telling me that she was sorry for me, that she did 
not let me go without regret !” 

“ And all that time some nasty selfish creature 
was treasuring up Bab’s letter as a curiosity, I 
dare say,” said Flossie, glad to shift some part of 
the burden of wrong on to an unknown individual. 

“T will try to be content, and think that all 
things have happened for the best,” said George 
Leland, with a smile that moved Flossie more 
than even tears could have done. 

“We were very, very poor when Bab consent- 
ed to marry Mr, Penruth,” pursued Flossie, apol- 
ogetically. ‘ Our dear mother was ill; her health 
seemed to be breaking up altogether. We had 
no one to help us. It was like the old song Bar- 
bara used to sing in those happy summer even- 
ings. Yes, indeed, it was just the story of Auld 
Robin Gray over again. And now Barbara has a 
grand old house and a carriage and a pony-phae- 
ton, and might wallow in gold if she liked; and 
poor ma and I are provided for. You would 
hardly know us at Camberwell. The drawing- 
room is lovely—new carpet, new curtains, old 
china—you know how clever mamma is in picking 
up cups and saucers and things in odd out-of-the- 
way brokers’ shops. It is the dearest little room. 
We are even thinking of a new piano.” 

“Can I grudge you your happiness, Flossie, 
even if it has cost me myown? No, dear; Iam 
resigned, if Barbara is happy.” 

“Tf she is not, she ought to be,” answered Flos- 
sie, confidently. “She has an excellent and most 
indulgent husband, in his own grumpy way. She 
is allowed to have us for a long visit every year, 
and you must admit that is a privilege.” 





“She has her mother with her sometimes; I 
am glad of that.” 

“And ME,” said Flossie. 

“Well, I will believe that she is happy, and be 
content. The greatest happiness for the great- 
est number, that is the supreme good. Somebody 
must be left out in the cold.” 

“T am sure we have all reason to be thank- 
ful,” urged Flossie. “If you had come home before 
the Mutiny, and had married her and taken her back 
to India with you, think how dreadful that might 
have been.” 

“Might have been!” echoed George Leland, 
shudderingly. ‘Yes, that would have been too 
horrible. My darling, my innocent dove, at the 
mercy of those savages! No, I thank God for 
the fate that parted us, if by that alone she could 
be saved from being even a witness of the things 
that were done by those hell-hounds! Can the 
few who were saved ever forget those days ?— 
those days of anguish and suspense, when the 
men who were fighting for their country trem- 
bled at the thought of their dear ones far away 
in the hills; when every day brought its tale of 
another revolted regiment, another cruel slaugh- 
ter, helpless women wandering in the jungle or 
hiding in cellars, danger and death in every hid- 
eous shape. Can the mothers whose babies were 
slain upon their breasts ever be happy again? 
Yes, there is something to be thankful for in 
that. She might have been amongst those for- 
lorn ones.” 

They paced slowly along the narrow track in 
silence for a few minutes, George Leland’s thoughts 
travelling back to the year that was gone and the 
things that he had seen. How deeply he had 
pitied the men who had wives and children in 
those days! 

“You see,” said Flossie, cheerfully, after this 
pause, “ Providence is always good. Providence 
brought Mr. Penruth just when our poor mother 
could not have struggled on any longer without 
substantial help. Providence made me lose that 
letter.” 

“ And Providence brought you here this morn- 
ing, I suppose, to tell me how you contrived to 
do it?” said the major, with his half-sad, half- 
bitter smile. 

“ Well, I hardly know,” replied Flossie, mus- 
ingly. “I had a sort of idea that I should see 
you if I rode this way; and as I do just as I like 
and go just where I like in this wild out-of-the- 
way hole, and have the run of that horse Pepper, 
which belongs to my sister’s brother-in-law, Mark 
Penruth—a very obliging person—I thought I 
might just as well come and look you up.” 

“You knew I was staying here?” 

“Of course. Do you for a moment suppose 
that anybody can go anywhere or do anything in 
this desolate place without everybody else know- 
ing all about it?” 

“Did Barbara know you were coming ?” 

“Oh dear no! I didn’t so much as hint at my 
intention. She might have asked me not to 
come.” 

“And will you tell her that you have seen 
me?” 

“T think not. It couldn’t do any good, you 
know, and it might unsettle her mind. The very 
best thing she can do is to forget your existence, 
which, by-the-way, she can hardly be expected to 
do while you are living within half a dozen miles 
of her house. Don’t you think you could con- 
trive to go and get well somewhere else ?” 

“T shall not stay here much longer. But I 
like the quiet of the place, and the air has done 
wonders for me.” 

“Poor fellow! How bad you must have been 
before you began to get better!’ exclaimed Flos- 
sie, with a compassionate look at his hollowcheeks. 

“Yes, I shall soon move on upon my journey, 
Flossie. It matters very little where I go for the 
rest—” 

“For the rest of your furlough, or whatever 
you call it,” interrupted Flossie. “If you are in- 
different where you go, why shouldn’t you come 
and stay with us at Camberwell when we go 
back, which is to be ina week or two? Mamma 
would be delighted to have you—as a visitor, you 
know; and she and I would take such care of 
you, and feed you up till you were as strong as a 
lion. Ma makes delicious beef tea and jelly, and 
all the things an invalid ought tohave. Do come.” 

“You are very good, Flossie. Yes, I should 
like to be under your roof; there would be sad- 
ness in it, but pleasure too—to walk up and down 
the old garden walk where she and I dawdled 
away so many an hour. But I should hardly ree- 
ognize your house and garden in winter. When 
I call up the picture of that garden, it is always 
summer, summer evening, and Venus is shining 
placidly in the pale gray sky above the hazels at 
the end of the walk, and the soft air is scented 
with roses and jasmine. Yes, I should dearly 
like to be in your quiet little home, Flossie. It 
is a happy thought of yours. There is no place 
that would do me so much good.” 

“Tam so glad!” faltered Flossie. “I will do 
all I can to please you and to make up for my 
carelessness, for my wickedness, about that letter. 
And now I must go back as fast as I ean. Poor 
Pepper must be tired of those railings, and I’m 
afraid he will have eaten enough grass to make 
himself ill.” : 

“Hardly, I think, with the bit in his mouth. 
And now, Flossie, one word before we part. If 
it should ever come to your knowledge that your 
sister was in any trouble of mind, in any diffi- 
culty, in which a man’s honest will could aid her, 
remember that I would give my life to save 
her an hour’s pain. Remember, dear, though I 
shall love her fondly to the end of all things, I 
am a soldier and a gentleman, and I am to be 
trusted. It is not likely that she will ever need 
my help, but God knows it would be given faith- 
fully.” 

“T am sure of that,” said Flossie, as they walk- 
ed up the slope to the railed inclosure. “ And it 
is a promise that you are to come to us, is it not?” 





“Yes, it is a promise.” 

“T shall write to you here when I know the 
date of our return.” 

“‘Could you not ride over and see me again ?” 

“Do you really like to see me ?” 

“Very much.” 

“Then I'll come.” 

And presently she was mounted on Pepper, 
and rode slowly off, smiling back at the major 
as she walked her horse zigzag fashion down the 
breast of the hill. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 





DOLF’S BIG BROTHER. 
By MARY CECIL HAY. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Try are both your step-brothers. It is non- 
sense to suppose the grown-up one is anything 
else, and I hate him.” 

So Alfred was saying, angrily, as I strolled with 
him in the lane toward Inglewood, he having 
overtaken me on my way home, and coming with 
me, because Granny had herself invited him for 
this evening, it being Lawrence Byrne’s last day 
with us, and dear old Granny wishing the young 
men to be friends. 

“They are not both my step-brothers,” I af- 
firmed, for that idea of Alfred’s always annoy- 
ed me. 

“Yes, they are. Even the druggist is,” he an- 
swered, smiling at me; “but step-brothers have 
not such a claim upon you as men who want you 
to love them in another way, Phillis, and so I 
will not have you giving me any less time than 
you used.” 

“T don’t,” I said. This kind of speech from 
Alfred had always given me a thrill of pleasure, 
and would have done so now only that just at 
that moment we came in sight of Granny’s gate, 
and of two figures (though they looked like one) 
coming toward it from the opposite direction, 
Dolf hanging limply on his brother’s back, fast 
asleep, and Lawrence holding him on by the arms, 
whilst a long spray of ivy the child held hung 
round Lawrence like a huge necklet; and his 
coat was off and put over Dolf. Of course they 
did look funny, and I should not have been at all 
surprised if Alfred had laughed (I feel sure I 
laughed myself), but he did not—then. 

We came up to the gate a minute before them, 
and Alfred opened it for me, and then held it 
open still, with a curious supercilious look upon 
his face, which gave me a frightened feeling that 
I never knew before. But when Lawrence came 
up to him, passing through the gate (and at the 
very moment turning to thank us), Alfred burst 
into an apparently uncontrollable fit of laughter. 
He threw his head back, as his eyes went slowly, 
and with indescribable derision, up and down 
Lawrence Byrne’s small and just then certainly 
ludicrous figure. 

“Tired of play, you children ?” he asked, with 
an insolence which made me turn away even 
from him. “The boy’s legs nearly touch the 
ground,” Alfred went on, pointing to Dolf’s lank 
limbs hanging so weakly, while Lawrence paused 
and looked at him straightly, fearlessly, but a lit- 
tle puzzled, as I could see; “ he will need a bigger 
brother very soon.” 

Not a word in answer, though Mr. Byrne’s face 
was very white, and when he walked on with the 
sleeping child, I was conscious of a slight disap- 
pointment in him, as well as a little anger against 
Alfred. 

“All druggists are cads,” he observed to me, 
“and all cads are cowards. Who could help 
laughing, Phillis? Why, even you could not.” 

I had not had much time to argue this, while 
we walked toward the house, before Lawrence 
came from it again, in his coat now, and looking 
just as ‘usual, not even white and stern as before. 
“T did not wish the child awakened,” he said, 
addressing Alfred in his usual quiet tones; “ but 
I have come back now to hear you apologize, or 
to show you what I think of you.” 

“Do you overlook,” questioned Alfred, lifting 
his broad shoulders lazily, but with a polite glance 
at me, “the presence of a lady ?” 

“Your insult was offered to me in the presence 
of a lady,” Lawrence said, but he never glanced 
toward me, “and the apology must be.” 

“In—deed ?” interrogated Alfred, with a short, 
slow laugh that was new to me. 

“Tf not,” continued Lawrence, with the utmost 
composure, “choose your own spot, and don’t be 
a coward.” 

I looked with terror up into Alfred’s face, but 
there was no wrath upon it, only that new super- 
cilious expression on his lips, and that throwing 
back of his head to make it more obvious how 
unmistakably he had to look down upon his in- 
terrogator. 

“A spot?” he repeated, in a pondering, ques- 
tioning way, just as if guessing a riddle. “ A— 
spot ?” 

“You understand,” put in Lawrence, briefly. 
“Tf you prefer it, I will accept an apology offered 
in the presence of Miss Henderson. If not, don’t 
waste time.” 

“Oh, come! this is growing too absurd,” cried 
Alfred, making us understand that the mention 
of my name was an impertinence he could not 
brook. “I will not be bullied. Go away, Phillis, 
while we settle this.” 

I had not awaited his permission. No, indeed. 
I had waited in the weak, senseless hope of my 
presence keeping back angry words. Yet I hast- 
ened in now, less from Alfred’s curtly expressed 
wish than from a totally different expression of 
it in Lawrence’s eyes. 

“Nonsense,” I said to myself afterward, as I 
sat on the floor by the sofa where Dolf lay sleep- 
ing, “who ever saw any expression worth men- 
tioning in those light gray eyes ?” 

At first I fancied that I was very much afraid, 
as I sat with my head in my hands, staring fixed- 
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ly into the fire, but presently common-sense came 
to my rescue. The young squire-farmer, tall and 
strong and manly, would never fight with a small, 
weak, town-bred man like Lawrence Byrne—a 
man whose brain and fingers were his fortune, 
and whose muscles (ten to one) had never yet 
been tried. No, Alfred was a gentleman, and 
would never take such sore advantage of a broth- 
er’s excusable resentment, and a young man’s 
quite excusable defense of his questionable dig- 
nity. 

I do not know how long it was before anybody 
entered the room, but Granny’s house-maid was 
the first, when she came to fetch Dolf to prepare 
him for tea. He was awake, and sitting up talk- 
ing to me, but I was very glad to let him go, be- 
cause I was afraid of the child hearing any words 
of disagreement between his brother and Mr. 
Hamet. As if I need have been afraid ! 

“TJ am a little late, Miss Phillis,” the maid said, 
while Dolf gave me a sober kiss as good-by, “ but 
Mr. Hamet kept me to brush him. He was all 
dust from the back of his head to his heels. Miss 
Phillis, I can’t think how he could have tumbled 
down so flat.” 

I dare not ask where Mr. Byrne was. He must 
be in any case twice as much injured and twice 
as dusty as Alfred could be. What a pity Alfred 
had let himself fall! But I myself saw Lawrence 
come in as I went to fetch Granny from her room, 
and most certainly he had not been down in the 
dust. He came into the hall whistling softly, and 
never gave a glance for the clothes-brush. 

“Where is Mr. Hamet ?” I inquired, loftily. 

“He is coming—or come in. He told me he 
should come in to tea, because Mrs. Lloyd had 
especially invited him for this evening.” 

“Did you hurt—each other ?” I inquired, still 
more loftily, and trying not to seem as if I cared 
in the slightest whether they had or not. 

“We tried to,” he said, and I could see he want- 
ed to smile. “I dare say we both remembered 
that one of the ethics of Christianity—according 
to the great Jesuit Father—is that it is allowable 
to kill another if there be no other means of say- 
ing one’s honor and good renown.” 

Of course I took no notice of that heartless re- 
mark as I went gravely on; but I remember hav- 
ing a doubt in my mind whether Alfred would be 
conversant with such very questionable morality. 
The two young men were together when Granny 
and I went in to tea, Dolf following us, and I 
talked a great deal to Alfred, just to show him I 
could not endure arrogant and combative little 
men. Somehow I knew quite well that his mo- 
tive for coming in after his—accident was to pre- 
vent our having any discussion about this after- 
noon’s work, but I would not let myself remember 
that, because he was so very attentive tome. At 
first I quietly ignored Lawrence, but gradually, as 
he did not seem to mind that, I waxed impolite 
and rather contemptuous—even rude. I could 
see, now and then, a little astonishment in the 
cool glances that he gave me, but that did not 
signify at all to me. 

“ Alfred,” said Granny—her gentle eyes had 
followed him this evening quite unusually—“ have 
you rheumatism in your shoulder? You seem to 
be suffering from a pain or stiffness there.” 

“Only your fancy, Mrs. Lloyd,” Alfred said; 
but his face had clouded, and I knew it would 
have been a relief to him to answer crossly. 

“ Will you sing, Alfred ?” I put in, for I did not 
want any one to see him out of temper on this last 
evening. ‘I always feel a pleasant confidence in 
asking you. What a blessing it is for a man to 
be so capable of adding to one’s pleasure and 
amusement !” 

There was, of course, no need for that meaning 
glance at Mr. Byrne as I made this pointed and 
disagreeable observation, but I couldn't resist it ; 
not that it was any satisfaction, for he did not 
even see me. 

“T must sing your favorite, I suppose,” smiled 
Alfred, sauntering over to the piano without me, 
and playing for himself the accompaniment to 
“Phillis is my only joy.” I was annoyed; I 
couldn’t help it; yet what pleasure the song had 
given me many a time, sung in his bold, signif- 
icant way! 

“Tf with a frown I am cast down, 
Phillis, smiling and beguiling, 
Makes me happier than before.” 
I gave a glance (I was sorry the minute after- 
ward) into Lawrence's thoughtful face. How un- 
likely he would be ever to sing that song to me 
(I knew it was to me that Alfred always sang it), 
even if he could sing at all, which I was very 
glad to know he could not. The deficiency threw 
him into the background a little now and then. 

“]T should think,” observed Granny, “that Phil- 
lis is getting a little tired of that ballad, Alfred.” 

“ And you don’t like it, I dare say ?” remarked 
Alfred, standing tall upon the rug, and smiling 
the question down upon Lawrence. 

“Yes, I do,” was the tranquil reply, “as a bal- 
lad. But any man would be in a poor case who 
had only one joy, and that—Phillis.” 

I felt very angry, I believe all the more so be- 
cause the remark did not sound personal at all 
as he put it, but I went on with my work quietly, 
making up my mind Alfred should never sing 
that song again to me. Presently Mr. Byrne 
asked me to play. I did not hear at first (at 
least I was not sure I did), so I let him repeat the 
request ; then I looked idly up and—begged his 
pardon. Once more he courteously and patient- 
ly asked me to play ; then I just negligently shook 
my head and bent it again to my knitting. Soon 
after Alfred went away, and I took Granny to her 


room. 

“ Phillis, I did not see you bid good-by to Dolf’s 
big brother,” she said, calling me back with a 
smile. ‘He leaves in the morning before we 
shall see him.” 

“Why 2” I asked, surprised to hear the blank- 
ness in my tone. 

“‘ Because he wants to save little Dolf the part- 
ing. He has left with me a letter and a book for 





the child, thinking the good-by would be hard 
upon him.” 

“Yes,” I said, and there were stupid tears in 
my eyes—of sympathy for little Dolf. “TI will 
go back, Granny. And of course I went, wishing 
all the way that I had not let Alfred speak to me 
to-day as he had done of Dolf’s big brother, and 
wishing that as I was, so to speak, in my own 
house here at Granny’s, I had behaved different- 
ly this evening to her guest—my own guest, as it 
were. Mr. Byrne was reading in the sitting-room 
when I went back, and he did not look surprised 
to see me—I don’t know why he should, only I re- 
member often trying to make him look surprised 
to see me. He rose and bade me good-by in the 
quietest and most commonplace manner, and I 
went away in suppressed anger with myself for 
feeling heavy-hearted when this was the last night 
I should have to undergo the enforced society of 
this interloper. Next day I told Granny many 
times that I was glad to have her all to myself 
again, and I staid with her even when she would 
talk of my step-mother’s son, and even when she 
declared she should keep Dolf till Christmas- 
time. He was with me, too, all through that day, 
poor little fellow, in the loneliness he tried so 
hard to hide. And though Alfred was sitting 
with us when Dolf’s bed-time came, I went up 
stairs with the child, and waited with him. A 
few evenings before, when I had passed his room 
door, I had heard his brother softly whistling 
“Cleansing Fires,” and as I knew the song, I sang 
it voluntarily to Dolf now. I think it must have 
been the little fellow’s rapt attention that made 
me so suddenly break down, and humiliated me 
so in my little brother’s eyes. 

“ Phis,” he said, with a bright little air of know- 
ing exactly how to cheer me, “ look !” 

He had brought from a corner of his little box 
a faded daguerreotype of his brother, and having 
put it first gently to his own face, lifted it now to 
mine. How could I refuse what he so evidently 
wished? I touched the glass with my lips, and 
then, with a little gentle, patient sigh, the child 
laid the picture under his pillow. I remembered 
it was there when I bent over him with my good- 
night kiss. I remembered how Lawrence loved 
him, and was good to him, and I folded him in 
my arms and kissed him, as never in my life had 
I kissed any one before. As I went down stairs, 
not very swiftly, perhaps, for I felt sure Alfred 
would wait—and I fancy I was thinking of some- 
thing else—I became aware that Alfred was wait- 
ing for me at the foot of the staircase. 

“* My patience is not unlimited, Phillis,” he said, 
in a tone most thoroughly corroborative of his 
words. “Are you going to let that baby keep 
you from me? I certainly thought we should 
make up for lost time when we had got rid of the 
druggist.” 

“How dare you sneer ?” I cried, and for a mo- 
ment my eyes felt as if they were on fire; “he is 
Granny’s friend, and this is Granny’s house. How 
dare you speak as you do here?” 

He walked out of the house at once, offended, 
as I could see, and by that time I was very sorry 
for my petulance. Alfred had done nothing real- 
ly to vex me, for he had only said what I had oft- 
en let him say before. I sat down by the sitting- 
room fire alone, after Granny was gone to bed, 
and tried to be very sorry for letting my temper 
get the better of me. Alfred had done no harm. 
I said it again and again. He might in fun call 
any doctor a druggist, and what was this partic- 
ular doctor that I should care what Alfred called 
him? Had I not all my life had an abhorrence 
of little men, and especially of fair little men, and 
more especially of fair little men who could not 
sing? Oh yes! Alfred might say just what he 
chose. 

Yet that night I sat up in bed actually smiling 
as I pictured what Alfred’s appearance must have 
been the day before, “all dust from the back of 
his head to his heels,” and one shoulder so pal- 
pably stiff. Yet he was my friend. But then 
doesn’t Rochefoucauld, who certainly was shrewd 
enough to understand all about that sort of thing, 
say that there always is something in the mis- 
fortunes of our friends which is not displeasing 
to us? 





CHAPTER V. 


When Christmas drew near, and it was time to 
arrange a day for Dolf’s return home, Granny gen- 
tly put before me a proposition which had evident- 
ly long been forming itself in her mind. She had 
offered a home at Inglewood to a niece of hers, 
who had lately lost her husband, and so she could 
spare me for a time, she said, if I would like to 
take Dolf home to spend Christmas with my fa- 
ther. Even Granny, tenderly as she put the whole 
plan before me, had corrected herself as she was 
going to say with my parents. I know now how 
carefully she expressed her wish as only a sug- 
gestion, so that if I obeyed her, it might seem as 
if it were my own wish only. But when I (with 
but poor grace, I fear), decided to go, she spoke 
quite differently. 

“You have done wisely and well, my dear,” she 
said; and I never saw her so kind and loving as 
she was then. “ Your father is growing an old 
man—he was middle-aged when you were born, 
you know—and he has much to do in that poor 
parish of his, unassisted as he is. Then I fear 
his wife is less able for exertion and responsibility 
than you think; and though she would never ask 
you to return, thinking you are better off, dear, 
as we call it, with me, still I can imagine how glad 
she may be to have your help and company. And 
now that Dolf and vou are friends, and he wants 
so much care, you will not, I am sure, wish to re- 
sign it to one who has so much to do besides.” 

“But, Granny, won’t you keep us both for 
Christmas ?” 

She looked from me to Dolf, who was standing 
by her. “ Dolf,” she said, “would you be happier 
at Christmas-time here, or at home ?” 

His eyes dilated a little, and his cheeks flushed. 





Evidently he was afraid that he was going to hurt 
her by his honesty. 

“Home, please,” he said, almost in a whisper. 

“You hear,” said Granny, even with a smile, 
as she turned again to me. 

But I had been so sorry to hear any one chosen 
befgre her that I was kneeling on the rug, with 
my arms about her. ‘“ But I love this home best,” 
I cried. “I love you best, Granny dear.” 

“ When you love me best,” she said, “ you please 
me most, my pet, and it will please me most for 
you to be where your duties are.” 

And that was why I went home with Dolf to 
spend Christmas in the little vicarage of All Hal- 
lows on the Mere, or, as Granny would have wish- 
ed me to say, at my own home. How vividly 
sometimes even now that winter journey comes 
back to me! We had to go into another train at 
Birmingham, and here quite unexpectedly Law- 
rence Byrne joined us, to Dolf’s intense delight, 
but to my regret. I had enjoyed the journey, and 
wished it to last as long as possible; now I knew 
I should desire it quickly over. But he was not 
worrying in any way, after all. He let me be as 
silent as I chose; indeed, we were all very silent, 
considering we were on our way home for Christ- 
mas-time, for Lawrence had come down from Lon- 
don to spend Christmas with his mother. I re- 
member how I sat looking out upon the lurid fires 
that burned so fiercely against the pale soft sunset 
sky, and upon their angry reflection in the dark 
water now and then; and then I remember chan- 
ging seats with Dolf to see how purely and calmly 
the moon rode above the towering chimneys, and 
brightened the white smoke that tried to reach it. 
But I do not remember that even once I volun- 
teered to talk with Dolf’s big brother. 

Granny had been quite nght. I found my fa- 
ther looking quite an old man, and his wife pale 
and thin, and aging too; yet never once did I 
hear a word of complaint from her, nor ever once 
did she say she was wearied by the ceaseless round 
of duties that day by day she met so willingly. 
Never after our meeting did it again occur to me 
to call her an interloper into my mother’s place. 
But I was not allowed to see what tasks really 
devolved upon her, either in her home or the 
parish, until Lawrence left her again; for some- 
how he seemed to take so many on himself, in 
such a natural and willing and easy manner, that 
no wonder I never knew how much he did while 
he was there to do it. 

No one knows how much I had dreaded that 
Christmas-day, yet looking back upon it now, I 
know it was one of the few days in my life which 
it is good for me to remember. 

Of the busy merry days that followed it I quite 
lost count, until, when the week was gone, Dolf’s 
big brother walked quietly into the room where I 
sat alone, darning Dolf’s stockings to a very fluent 
vocal accompaniment of “My mother bids me 
bind my hair,” and standing opposite me on the 
hearth-rug, leaning against the narrow chimney- 
piece (to the great danger of a Wedgwood vase I 
had brought father for a Christmas-box), he told 
me—oh, me! that I could have been prepared for 
this!—that his holidays were over, and that he 
loved me. 

I do not know why I felt so stupefied as I list- 
ened, darning away all the time (I had every stitch 
to cut out afterward, but no one knew that); but 
when he had quite finished I—laughed. He was 
looking at me very intently, and I saw a new look 
come into his face when he heard my laugh—a 
look that made my heart stop beating suddenly, 
just as if I had seen him fall. 

“Speak to me,” he said, almost sternly. “There 
is but one way to interpret your laughter, but let 
me be quite sure.” 

“What has there ever been between you and 
me?” I asked, dropping my work, and trying to 
imagine what Alfred would have said to me if 
he— ‘What has there ever been between you 
and me except just simply tolerance? It was 
quite natural.” My words sounded to me a little 
hurried, but I know they were distinct and un- 
mistakable. “Though I had not seen you, I 
nursed a prejudice against you for six years. 
Perhaps I am ashamed of that; but when I over- 
come it, it will be because I have grown to like 
you as Dolf’s brother, and begun to look upon 
you as my own brother too.” 

“You mean,” he questioned—and while his 
voice was very heavy, his words were as distinct- 
ly uttered as my own—“ that only as a sister could 
you ever care for me?” 

“Only,” I answered (I knew he was thinking 
of Alfred, but so of course was J), “as a sister.” 

I don’t think he said anything more, and by 
night I was quite sure he had reconciled himself 
comfortably to my decision; I was quite sure, 
too, that something in his face had prevented my 
enjoying myself at all. 

“Good-by,” he said to me next afternoon. He 
had spent all the morning alone with his mother, 
to my surprise, and now Dolf and I had waiked 
with him to the village station, and he had sent 
Dolph down the platform in important guardian- 
ship of his bag. “I am very glad you are so 
kindly staying on with my mother, Phillis. I 
leave her so much more happily knowing she has 
your help and companionship. And you will 
lighten the duties, too, for father.” 

Never through the week had his utterance of 
that word pierced me with shame as at this mo- 
ment. I, who had never called his mother mine. 

“Surely,” I said, in angry impulse, “you can 
not care for us. You must hate us.” 

“ Hate you ?” he echoed, with a ring of passion 
in his voice. ‘I would to Heaven—” 

“You have cause to, anyway,” I said, heavily, 
in his abrupt pause. 

But he answered now with perfect coolness : 
“Perhaps. But hatred may be more easy where 


there is no cause—as in yours for me.” 
“Indeed,” I said—oh, so willfully misunder- 
standing him !—“TI have nearly left off disliking 
you. I should propose your calling me your sis- 
ter, only no man ever likes his poor relations.” 





“Poor, are you? I am well off myself,” he 
said, rather to my surprise, with his eyes fixed ab- 
sently upon little Dolf at the end of the platform. 
“Phillis, how well Goldsmith hit upon a defini- 
tion of love— The modern fair one’s jest.’” 

“And what to those who are not fair ?” I ask- 
ed, laughing. 

“No need for you to know,” he said, and I 
think he winced at my laugh; “and no need for 
me to think or care. I always guessed that if I 
ever chanced to love any one, it would be to my 
sorrow. I ought to have been prepared.” 

“You will soon forget,” I began, feebly, hoping 
the engine that I saw was bringing only coal 
trucks. 

“Oh yes,” he said, in quick, stern tones. “ Well 
I know that there are thousands as pretty, and 
hundreds as pleasant, and girls by the dozen as 
good. Yes, man’s love is a jest as well as wo- 
man’s. Now it is good-by.—You have been a 
man, Dolf; now be a baby again, and give Larry 
a kiss. Aren’t you glad I am not taking Phis ?” 

“Did you want to, Larry ?” whispered the child, 
trying to gulp back his tears. 

“Yes,” he answered, simply; “but she will 
never go away with me, Dolf. Don’t be afraid, 
dear.” 

“JT would go,” said Dolf, laying his little wet 
cheek against his brother’s; and I turned away, 
feeling almost as much of a baby as he was. 

[70 BE OONTINUED.] 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. B.—The surtout worn by ladies is shaped like a 
gentleman’s surtout (or frock) overcoat. 

E. E.—Charlotte Temple was an English girl who was 
brought to this country by an English officer, and whose 
sad life was made the foundation of a romantic novel 
that bears hername. The house in which she was said 
to have lived, in the lower part of New York, was stand- 
ing a few years ago, and the tombstone marked with 
her name is still shown in Trinity Church yard. 

Miss K. H.—See reply above to “ E, E.” : 

Bianour.—Put in the satin vest, and thus enlarge 
your waist. Drape the polonaise back on the hips to 
fall open and disclose a skirt that has the front gore of 
satin, also the pleatings of a border flounce. 

Virern1a B.—A velvet or satin bonnet such as you 
suggest, trimmed with feathers and lace, will be pretty 
for your little girl, but a felt or velvet Pinafore round 
hat is more fashionable. Cream-color, brown, and 
garnet are most worn for little girls’ cloaks, but pea- 
cock blue 1s also fashionable in cloth. Make the coat 
single-breasted princesse shape, with some kilt pleats 
behind. 

B.—For full information about gentlemen's dress 
read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 51, Vol. XII. 
The swallow-tail coat remains the full-dress coat, but 
the frock-coat is often worn during the daytime on 
dress occasions, such as morning weddings and aft- 
ernoon receptions, high teas, etc. This is an Eng- 
lish custom, and the fashion for everything English 
has made black satin neck-ties almost as popular ae 
white for full dress. Light-tinted gloves are also as 
much used as white ones ever were; pure white gioves 
are worn by a bridegroom and his attendants, but 
there are many entertainments now at which gentle- 
men do not wear gloves. 

Mrs. D. W. H.—No picture of Lincoln Cathedral has 
been published either in our Bazar or Weekly, nor can 
we tell you where to obtain one, although such are 
doubtless in existence. ‘ 

Jane J.—A matinée sacque is a loose sacque longer 
than the usual toilette sacque. We have not the pat- 
tern of it, nor of a muff. A Chuddah shawl is of fine 
India cashmere, woven in zigzag stripes, all of one 
color—either red, pale blue, gray, white, or black. It 
is used when square as a breakfast or house shawl; 
when double, it may be warm enough for out-of-doors, 
and is liked for the carriage, or for the country in the 
summer. ‘ Bayard” is pronounced as if spelled witi- 
out the first ‘* a.” 

Mrs. J. M. V. D. M.—The illustrations on the first 
page of Bazar No. 52, Vol. XII., will show you how to 
combine two materials in an evening dress. 

V.—Put a pleating of crépe lisse next your neck in- 
side the lace, then box-pleat the lace, and fasten it 
across half its depth by a fine thread to hold it up- 
right. Get figured cashmere, red, old gold, pale blue, 
and olive green, in palm-leaf design, to trim your bronze 
cashmere. Use the figured goods for a fichu, or a 
guimpe, a collar, cuffs, paniers, and a border or panels 
on the skirt. We shall publish a skate-bag pattern 
next week. 

SaLem Scunscorrper.—Cream-colored brocaded satin 
or eilk, or else gauze, would be pretty for a basque and 
panier drapery on the red silk skirt. 

P. M.—A purse, a light leather card-case, a cover for 
a pad of writing paper, some initialed handkerchiefs, 
a pair of silk socks knitted by yourself, a paper-knife, 
a paper-weight, a scarf pin, a foot-rest, a boot-jack 
mounted with embroidery, a slipper case, a mouchoir 
case—any of these will be a suitable gift for a gentle- 
man. 

Miss T.—Do not attempt to use set pnrases in offer- 
ing congratulations ; the simplest words that occur to 
you naturally are better than the most elaborate com- 
pliments learned by rote. Harper & Brothers will 
send you the Thistle Edition of the Waverley Novels, 
in forty-eight volumes, bound in cloth, at $1 a volume ; 
the Holywood Edition, also in forty-eight volumes, at 75 
cents a volume, and the Popular Edition, in twenty- 
four volumes, at $1 25 a volume, all illustrated with 
over 2000 engravings. 

J. C.—P. P. C. calls should be made precisely like 
any other. Write “ P. P. C.” on your card. 

X. Y. Z.—Lawn like your pink sample will make a 
pretty dress for summer evenings, but is not used for 
thin dresses for full-dress occasions in winter. Use 
bandoline to make your Montague curls. No one need 
consider himself slighted by receiving no invitation to 
a wedding where but a few intimate friends were pres- 
ent, and no cards were sent. We can not tell you how 
to keep your hair in crimp in damp weather. 

A. L. W.—Opinions are divided about square and 
upright pianos. The latter are more graceful, and 
better suited to small rooms. 

X. Y. Z.—Your inquiry about gifts has been answer- 
ed in late numbers of the Bazar. 

F. M. W.—Do not line the ruffles or pleatings unless 
the material used is very poor and thin, and needs to 
be stiffened. Make your black bunting with a basque, 
and put panels of the stripes down the side to hold a 
gathered front breadth in place. In shirring the 
stitches are merely gathering that shows equally plain 
on both sides. “‘Jacqueminot” is pronounced as if 
spelled Jac-me-no, and “‘ guimpe” as if spelled ghanp. 








Fig. 1.—Vetvret Bonner. 


preceding round, 2 ch., 
3 ste., the upper veins 
of which are worked off 
together on the next 
3 ch., 2 ch., and repeat 
from *. 3d round.— 
* Three times 2 se. on 
the next ch, in the pre- 
ceding round, then 8 se. 
on the following 2 ch., 
1 se. on the upper vein 
of the 8 ste. which were 
worked off together, 3 
se. on the following 2 
ch., and repeat from 
*. 4th round (with fine 
red cotton).—Always al- 
ternately work 1 de. on 
the second following st. 


Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Apron, 


in the preceding round, 1 ch. 5th round (with 
white cotton).—Always alternately take up 1 st. 
from the next ch. and 1 st. from the following 
ch. and work them off together, 1 ch.; the first 
of the following 2 st. should always be taken up 
from the ch, from which the last of the preced- 
ing 2 st. was taken up. 6th round.—Like the 
4th round, but work the de. on the ch. 7th 
round.—Like the 5th round. 8th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 2 de. on the next ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch., and pass over 8 st. 








Fig. 2.—Mvrr ror Girt FROM 
8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
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Knotted and Crochet Insertion for 
Children’s Dresses. 

Tuis insertion is worked with coarse and 
fine Turkish red cotton, and with fine 
white crochet cotton, partly in knot-work 
and partly in crochet. First work the 
braid in the middle with coarse red cot- 
ton in knot-work as follows: * With 4 
ends work 4 dk. (double knots), using the 
middle two ends for the foundation and 
the outer two ends for knotting; between 
the middle 2 dk. work 1 p. (picot), for 
which purpose work the third dk. after an 
interval of a quarter of an inch, then push 
it close to the preceding dk.; with the Ist 
on the 2d end and with the 4th on the 3d 
end work 6 tatting knots, working 1 p. be- 
tween the middle 2 dk., and repeat from *. 
Having worked a piece of braid the length 
required for the insertion, crochet on each 
side 8 rounds as follows: Ist round (with 
white cotton).—Always alternately 8 ste. 
(short treble crochet) 
separated each by 1 ch. 
(chain stitch) on the p. 
between the next 4 dk. 
in the braid, but be- 
tween the middle two 
of the ste. instead of 1 
ch, work 4 ch. and 1 se. 
(single crochet) on the 
preceding ste.; 2 se. 
separated by 3 ch. on 
the following p. 2d 
round.— * 4 de. sepa- 
rated each by 1 ch. on 
the next 4 ch. in the 


Fig. 1.—Cua- 
TELAINE Fan- 
HoLper. 














































Beaver Tove. 





Cap and Muff for Girl from 8 to 10 
Years old, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue frame of the cap is covered with 
black velvet. A blue and green change- 
able feather is set across the crown, and 
droops in the back. The brim is trimmed 
in front and on the sides with a seal-skin 
border three inches and a quarter wide. 
On the right side is an aigrette of blue and 
green changeable feathers. The seal-skin 
muff is seven inches and a quarter wide, 
and is lined with gray satin, and trimmed 
with small fur tassels. 


Velvet Bonnets, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—The frame of this bonnet is cov- 
ered smoothly with black velvet. The brim 
is lined with black satin, and edged with a 
narrow feather border, Around the crown 
are laid folds of black satin, and in the back 
is a large fan-shaped bow of the same. 
Three short black ostrich tips, curling to 
the front, and a 
spray of pink rose- 
buds, complete the 
trimming. 

Fig. 2.—The brim 
of this bonnet is 
covered with black 
velvet, and the 
crown with red vel- 
vet. The brim is 
faced with black 
satin, which is set 
on smooth at the 
outer edge, and 
pleated on the inner 


Fig. 2.—CnAt- 
ELAINE Fan- 
Ho.per. 








Fig. 2.—Mvrr ror Girt From 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—VeELvet Bonnet. 


edge. The crown 
is wound with 
folds of black satin, 
and a bow of the 
same material and 
two short black 
ostrich tips are set 
in front. A fea- 
ther border is set 
under the edge of 
the brim, and in 
the back are three 
ostrich — feathers 
curling downward 
beneath the brim. 


Beaver Toque. 
Tus toque is of 
brown and white 











Fig. 2.—Satin Apron. 


mixed beaver. The brim is covered with 
folds of brown velvet. On the right side is 
a bird with white, gray, and blue change- 
able feathers. 


Border for Lingerie.—White 
Embroidery. 

Tus border is worked on batiste or linen 
in satin, tent, and button-hole stitch with 
fine white embroidery cotton. The open- 
work medallions are filled with wheels and 
lace stitches. 





Fig. 1.—Cap For Grr FROM 
8 to 10 YEARS OLD. 





Fig. 1.—Har ror Girt FROM 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD, 
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Knorrep AND CrocHEeT INSERTION FOR 
CuHILpREN’s Dresses, 


Borper For Lincerte.—WHitTE 
EMBROIDERY. 


Crocuet Eperne ror Curtains, COVERLETS, ETC. 
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Dinner and poe Toilettes, Figs. 
and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This beautiful dress for dinners and 
other full-dress occasions is composed of ama- 
ranth red faille. The trained skirt has two pleat- 
ings of the material around the edge. The over- 
skirt has a pouf apron, with revers that open 
below, and are trimmed with white Brussels lace 
applied above the bottom; the back drapery is 
in soft yet bouffant pouss made of a tab that 
spreads out wide on the train. The basque is 
cut out in heart shape at the neck, and has a 
vest covered with a jabot of the lace; similar 
lace is also laid on the basque, with the even side 
down to form a border; a Medicis frill and ruf- 
fles on the sleeves are also of gathered lace. 
Three bouquets of tea-roses trim the dress: one 
is on the corsage, a second on the left side of the 
drapery, and a third low on the train. 

Fig. 2.—This complete toilette for the opera 
consists, first, of a dress of salmon-colored faille, 


fan, flacon, ete. The fan-holder Fig. 1 is com- 
posed of two shells of different sizes, joined with 
chain links, and ornamented with blue stones 
and a pear-shaped Roman pearl. The upper 
part of the fan-holder Fig. 2 consists of a medall- 
ion in painted porcelain, inclosed in a bronze 
frame. 

Crochet Edging for Curtains, Cover- 

lets, etc. 
See illustration on page 44. 

Tuts edging is worked lengthwise with medi- 
um-sized crochet cotton in the manner shown by 
the illustration. 


Hat and Muff for Girl from 4 to 6 
Years old, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 44. 
Tue frame of the hat is covered with white 
rabbit fur, and lined with white lustring. A 
white satin ribbon two inches wide is laid across 





the crown, and fastened at the middle with a 





























pleated ruffle three inches and three-quarters wide, 
and a braiding of soutache three inches deep, as 
seen in the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Satin Apron. This apron is made of 
black satin, and is trimmed on the bottom with 
a side-pleated ruffle of the same four inches 
deep. Above the ruffle are set strips of satin 
cut in tabs, bound with gros grain, and edged 
with side-pleated lace an inch and a quarter wide. 
The pocket is trimmed in a similar manner with 
tabs and lace, and with a bow of gros grain rib- 
bon two inches wide. 








STRAW BASKETS FOR DRIED 
GRASSES, ETC. 


O make these straw baskets, etc., it is neces- 
sary to collect a quantity of dried -wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, millet, and buckwheat heads, 
grasses, corn tassels, etc., and bundles of the 
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trimmed with pleatings of the same, gathered 
flounces of embroidered white China crape, and 
long-looped bows of dark red velvet. The China 
crape is wrought in gay Pompadour colors, and 
the lace used is Valenciennes. The front breadths 
are entirely covered with the flounces, while the 
train opens over them in Louis XV. style. This 
train is loosely puffed, and is bordered with frills. 
The red velvet appears in bows on the sides and 
also on the corsage. The low waist has a satin 
drapery or bertha, trimmed with lace and with 
butterfly bows of velvet. The opera or theatre 
cloak is white India cashmere, lined with rose- 
colored satin quilted with white. Forms of satin 
down the front and back are richly embroidered 
in the Oriental cashmere colors. A border of 
grebe finishes the wrap. 
Chatelaine Fan-Holders, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 44. 


Turse fan-holders are made of gilt bronze, and 
are furnished with swivel-hooks for holding the 
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small bow, the ends serving for strings. The 
rest of the trimming is composed of an aigrette 
of pale blue feathers on the left side, and thick 
white silk cord plaited and wound around the 
crown. The muff is of the same fur as the hat, 
and is lined with white silk and furnished with a 
cord, which is passed around the neck. Bows of 
white silk ribbon an inch wide trim the muff as 
shown by the illustration. 


Monograms, Figs. 1-4 
See illustrations on page 44. 


THESE monograms are worked with fine white 
or colored embroidery cotton in satin, tent, and 
knotted stitch, and in point Russe. 


Ladies’ Aprons, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 44. 


Fig. 1.—Gros Gratn Apron. The trimming 
| for this black gros grain apron consists of a side- 
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prepared straws sold in the fancy stores; also 
wire of two sizes—the one for the frame, the 
other fine spool wire for binding. Steel, crystal, 
and wax beads are also introduced with fine 
effect. 

A round or oval basket is made by cutting a 
card-board bottom of suitable size, and piercing 
holes around the edge for the admission of the 
straws, which are arranged perpendicularly, then 
extended to the proper size at the top, and fast- 
ened with the annealed wire an inch below the 
top. The edge is then finished by cutting the 
straws in points, taking five for each one. Clus- 
ters of three or four stitched together are then 
fastened to the bottom as supports, and cut into 
proper lengths. The foundation thus formed is 
finally ornamented with clusters of the grain 
heads and grasses, arranged according to taste, 
and a border of short tufts is sewed round the 
upper wire below the pointed edge, and bunches 
of a few heads, turned each way and the ends 
joined, are fastened at various points, and bound 
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over with several straws, split open and pressed 
out flat while damp. 

The jardiniére is extremely handsome, consist- 
ing of a flat basket with four supports, and an 
upright rising from the centre, about which two 
miniature sheaves of grain droop each way in 
graceful curves, and are united by a twisted 
band through which a tiny silver sickle is pass- 
ed. The wires at the top extend each way in 
uniform curves, and returning to the upright 
just below, again reach out in graceful arms, on 
each of which is suspended an ornamental little 
basket of fancy straw, and if desired a third may 
nestle among the grasses ornamenting the top. 
The heads, grasses, ete., finish this elegant stand 
in the same manner as the one previously de- 
scribed, and the wire frame-work is covered with 
beads. 

A cornucopia forms a charming hanging bas- 
ket, and is made of four wire hoops, each one 
diminishing in size to the end, and all of them 
connected with straws sewed round the wire, then 
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finished with short tufts of grain and grasses. 
The hoops must be arranged so as to give the 
cornucopia a curve, and it may be furnished with 
bottom supports, or suspended as a hanging 
basket. 

A lovely article to place beneath a glass shade 
is a sheaf of grain bleached quite white, and ar- 
ranged to lean gracefully over, a little sickle ent 
from card-board and covered with silver-foil being 
stuck into the band. 

A solution of chloride of lime will bleach the 
heads, grasses, or fern fronds to a snowy white- 
ness. Dried wheat, oats, ete., when gilded, 
bronzed, silvered, or frosted, form strikingly 
beautiful ornaments for winter vases and bas- 
kets, mingled with autumn leaves, scarlet ber- 
ries, etc. To thus coat them, varnish the surface 
with a thin coat of dammar varnish, and while a 
little sticky, take a camel’s-hair brush, and apply 
the proper powder, sold by the ounce at the art 
stores. Diamond powder (frosting) is particu- 
larly effective. 
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A QUEEN ANNE DINNEN. 


FFUE dinners of all times have had competent 

historians. As Sir Walter Scott has fur- 
nished a sample of a feast in the days of King 
Henry II., so has Swift given a representation, 
sufficiently accurate, probably, of one in the days 
of Queen Anne. In that author’s complete col- 
lection of polite and ingenious conversations we 
have a sort of photograph of the breakfasts and 
dinners “ partaken of,” to use a term suited to 
the occasion, by the bon ton of society at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century. The for- 
mer meal was simple enough, consisting only of 
tea, bread and butter, and biscuit, though one of 
the party took a share of beefsteak, with two 
mugs of ale and a tankard of March beer as soon 
as he got out of bed ; but the latter is remarkable 
for its picturesque profusion. Oysters, sirloin of 
beef, shoulder of veal, tongue, pigeon, black-pud- 
ding, cucumber, soup, chicken, fritters, venison 
pasty, hare, almond pudding, ham, jelly, goose, 
rabbit, preserved oranges, partridge, cheese, and 
sturgeon, are all mentioned as ingredients of the 
feast, and appear to have been eaten in the order 
in which they are set down. The drink consisted 
of claret, cider, small beer, October ale, Burgun- 
dy, and tea. The consequences of this feast upon 
the guests are not mentioned by the dean of St. 
Patrick’s. Authors are not invariably so reticent. 
Gray, for instance, after relating the particulars 
of a dinner at which Dr. Chapman, the master of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, distinguished him- 
self, closes his account in the following sympa- 
thetic fashion: ‘“ He has gone to his grave with 
five fine mackerel (large and full of roe) in his 
belly.” 

“ Tous ces braves gens,” says Taine, speaking of 
Fielding’s principal characters, “ se battent bien, 
marchent bien, mangent bien, boivent mieux encore.” 
Roast beef descends into their powerful stomachs 
as by a law of nature into its proper place. That 
they were not averse to liquor may be gathered 
from the example of one out of many, Squire 
Western, who, in nine cases out of ten of his ap- 
pearance, makes his entrance or his exit drunk. 
The reader may indeed well expect to meet with 
some guzzling in a work which the writer likened 
to a public ordinary, speaking of its contents as 
a bill of fare. The difficulty of finding traits of 
nature he compares to that of meeting with a 
Bayonne ham or Bologna sausage in the shops of 
the metropolis; and while warning his reader 
that his entertainment depends less on the meat 
cooked than the author’s cookery, offers to con- 
duct him, after the approved fashion of cooks, 
from plain dishes of the country to the quintes- 
sence of sauces and spices, the affectations of the 
town, Squire Western would probably not so 
often have rendered his articulation indistinct 
had he not been so politely desirous to drink the 
health of his friends on all occasions. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

AN EXOELLENT Rroirr ror Pium -Puppine.—One 
pound of beef suet shredded fine, three-quarters of a 
pound of grated stale loaf bread, three-quarters of a 
pound of raisins stoned, and the same quantity of 
dried currants washed and picked, two ounces of 
grated blanched almonds, ten eggs beaten as for cake, 
three-quarters of a pound of white sugar, a wine- 
giaxsful of brandy and a glass of wine, half a nut- 
meg, and a quarter of a pound of sliced citron. Boil 
four hours. In boiling, the pudding should be packed 
well into the mould (which should be scalded and 
floured), or tied tight in a cloth, not leaving room to 
swell, as in case of a pudding made with flour. 

A nice AND s1MPLE Dessrrt.—Take half a pint of 
rice, which must be put into a little cold water, and 
boiled until nearly soft; now pour into it a pint of rich 
milk, and boil again, stirring it all the time; sweeten 
with half a pound of sugar, and season with a little 
rose-water to your taste. Dip blanc-mange moulds 
in cold water, and fill with the rice, which should be 
cooked to the consistency of stiff mush. It will hard- 
en in a short while, and turn out prettily upon a flat 
dish. Eat wita preserves and cream, cream, sugar, 
and nutmeg, or syllabub; custard even may be used 
for variety’s sake. 

Riou Griwpir-Cakes.—Into twelve ounces of flour 
rub one large spoonful of butter, add three eggs, with 
as much milk as wil] make the dough the consistence 
of paste. Rollit out thin. Make into cakes, and bake 
them on a griddle. 

To corn Berr.—Put into a cask twelve gallons of 
water, twelve quarts of salt, and one pound of salt- 
petre ; stir until all is dissolved. Salt your meat, rub- 
bing it well, and lay it in a separate tub, taking partic- 
ular care always to have the skin side down. Let it 
lie thus for ten days, and then put it into the brine 
(still with the skin side down), weighting it down with 
boards and a large clean stone. This brine will keep 
from November till March. Meat may be added from 
time to time, always taking care to have salt rubbed 
over it, and the blood drained off. 

To spice A Rounp or Cornep Berr.—Take a strong 
twine string and tie it tightly around the round, to 
keep it in good shape; then stick it well on both sides 
with cloves, squeezing them in as far as possible; 
rub it also well with three table-spoonfuls of pound- 
ed saltpetre, and then with plenty of fine salt. Lay it 
in a large wooden tray or round vessel that is tight, 
and every other day turn it and rub well into it the 
brine which makes from it. In ten days, if properly 
attended to, it will be fit for use. 

To over Bacon.—Cut up the pork the day after it 
is killed. Use Liverpool salt, and rub every piece well 
onthe skin. To each joint of meat take a dessert-spoon- 
ful of saltpetre and rub it on the flesh; then rub all 
over again with salt, and pack away in hogsheads, 
with the skin downward. Let it remain five or six 
weeks, according to the temperature of the weather, 
for, if freezing cold, the salt will not strike in so well 
as under other conditions. Rub in also a little black 
pepper, pounded and mixed with sugar. Have ready 
dry ashes from hickory wood, take the pork out of the 
tubs or boxes in which it has lain for salting, scrape 
off the salt, and rub the ashes on. Hang it up, and 
make a good smoke every morning, taking care never 
to let the meat get heated. Smoke for some weeks, 


In March wrap each ham in a newspaper, and then 
put it into a bag to hang up for good; this insures 
safety from skippers. 
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ZaNeSVALLE, On10, Nov, 7, 1878. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. City: 
Dear Sirs,—It has been some time since I 
wrote you in regard to how father was getting 
along. So I thought I would write you to-day. 
I am happy to say that he is entirely well, has 
been cured with less than three bottles of ‘Con- 
stitution Water.” Since he has been taking the 
“Constitution Water,’ we have heard of a good 
many cases of diabetes in this city. One lady 
especially has it very bad. When we first heard 
of her she was down in bed with it. She bought 
one bottle of “Constitution Water,” and, after 
taking a few doses, was able to sit up. Send me 
as many circulars as you can for the enclosed 
stamps. There are a great many persons that 
want them. Yours very truly, Jno, L, SMiru. 
Ask your druggist for it. 





“Constitution Water” has been pronounced 
by the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
It is not a spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician, 

For Sale by all Druggists.—[ Com.] 

















Corvine Wurer.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISHMEN'LIS. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


U0. GUNTHER NOMS, 


(Late 502 and 504 Broadway) 
184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 23d St., NEW YORK. 


SBAL SACQUES AND CLOAKS 


(In all qualities and sizes, of English Dye), 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 


Far Trimmings, Mats and Robes, 


ALL OF THEIR OWN 


























MAKE; 


In New Styles, Large Assortment, and Low Prices. 





Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
rec eive e spec ial and prompt attention, 





The ‘THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE (which justtook 
1st Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
© sition), made wholly of 
¢ natural curly hair, is indis- 
‘ pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin 
or will not remain in crimp in 
damp or warm weather, It is the 
“latest” and best, being guaranteed to 
wear three times loncer than ANY other 
Wave made. Price, $4 to $12. 

O0.D., with privilege of returning. To be had 
Y of MRS. C. THOMPSON, 210 Wabash Ave., 
go. Send for Illustrated Ca alogue f free 















HONITON AND POINT-LACE 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, &c. 
Send 3c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS 


SotoBr ALL DEALERS TwRouGHour Tne WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878, 


NEW MUSIC rrctes 15¢ 


In order to introduce our sheet music into every 
household, we will send 8 beautiful songs and 8 charm- 
ing instrumental pieces by the BEST American and 
foreign composers for only 15 cents, to pay postage 
and other expenses (send 5 3-cent postage stamps). 
These 16 choice pieces, if purchased at 35c. each would 
cost $5.60. They are elegantly printed on music paper, 
and such a chance to secure a bargain will probably 
never occur again. Address 








WILDES & CO., Boston, Mass, 







YORK SHOPPING 


description for ladies and gentiemen. House- 

hold srialen, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular. 1 

Miss MARY NGDON 

P.O. Box G54, New York. 

“4 CTIV E or Special Partner wanted, with 

not less than $50,000, to engage in Cotton ‘Com- 

mission Business. My present trade, with small cap- 

ital, pays $5000 per year. References given and re- 

quired. Address “‘ COTTON,” Box 4498, New York. 











5 0 Chromo, Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name,10c. 
40 allchromos,1l0c, Star Printing Co., Northford, Ct 








TO THE READERS 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The unprecedented success which has attended the 
publication of this journal, from the first Number, and 
the necessity of finding space for the literary and artistic 
contributions that come pouring in from every part of 
the country, have induced the publishers to increase its 
size to sixteen pages. This change, which took ef- 
fect with the Christmas Number, issued December 23, 
1879, will enable the publishers to give their young read- 
ers every week an increased variety of stories, poems, 
sketches, and other attractive reading, from the best 
writers that can be secured. The publishers will also 
avail themselves of this occasion to present HARPER’S 
YounG PEOPLE to their subscribers in larger type, which 
will greatly add to the beauty and attractiveness of its 
appearance. 

No pains or expense will be spared to make HarPER’s 
YounG PropLe the most entertaining, instructive, high- 
toned, and popular weekly paper for the youthful read- 
ers of America. 


TERMS. 
Four Cents a Number. 
Single subscriptions for one year, $1 50; five subscrip- 


tions, one year, $7 00—payable in advance. Postage 
free. 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the sub- 
scriber desires to commence with the Number issued 
after the receipt of order. 

Remittances should be made by Post- Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 


Ba~ Thirteen Numbers of Harprer’s YounG PEOPLE 
will be furnished to every yearly subscriber to HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for 1880; or, HaRPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE and 
HARPER’S WEEKLY will be sent to any address for one 
year, beginning with the first Number of HaRver’s 
WEEKLY for January, 1880, on receipt of $5 00 for the 


two Periodicals. 
LADIES 


Who wish to purchase any 
kind of Human Hair Goods, 
Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, &c., will save both 
time and money by sending 
for our latest and richly il- 
lustrated Catalogue, which is 
mailed free. Address 

HAUSSER & CO., 
Importers of Human Hair, 

300 Grand Street, 

New Yor« City. 

Lj Goods sent, C.O. D., with 
ZF. privilege of examination, 


PLAYS, PANTOMIMES, TABLEAUX. 


For Amateur Theatricals, School Exhibitions, Read- 
ing Clubs, Reciters, Dialogues, S + eakers, Temperance 
Plays, Irish Plays, Dutch Plays, Sthiopian Plays, Ju- 
venile Plays, Fairy Plays, Guide-Books for Amateurs, 
Wax- -Works, Charades, Costumes, Tablean Lights, Col- 
ored Fire, Burnt Cork, Theatrical Face Preparations, 
Wigs, Beards, Moustaches, Masks, Clogs, Banjos, 
Bones, Music, Song Books, &c. The only complete 
catalogue ee pee) of the above sent free by 

Y HOURS COMPANY, 
Theatrical ee, No. 5 Beekman St., New York. 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DON'T. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
as ‘* Harper's Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


miro B set Golden Tongue Reeds, Uct's, 
t Case, warnt'd G years, Stool & Book $98. 
kK, $943 to BLES. Before 
you buy be sure to write me. Illustrated Newapaper sent Free. 
Address DANL. F. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 
50 Elegant Cards. New Chromo, Shells, Gilt-Edge,&c., 
with name, 10c. G. A. Spring, E. Wallingford, Ct. 


PURCHAS Q OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
) N 


made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by ee 
Mrs. HELEN M. DECKE 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 



































5? Perfumed Cards,Gold Motto,Snowflake, Lace, Lily, 
&c.,with name, 10c. Postmaster Higganum, Conn. 


JQ ECOMMENDED by Massachusetts Board of Health— 
Infants’ Food. Cheap, easily made, equais mothers’ 
milk. Recipe $1. Jno. Munro, Bathurst Village, Canada. 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from T5c. upwards. 
SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house, 
HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each; $1 50 per dozen. 
Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of churge. 

Veloutine Face Powders, Pink, White, and 
Olive, 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for onr New Catalogue, “* How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, ean be returned at my 
expense, L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


THE CHEAPEST BOOK IN THE WORLD} 


The New American Dictionary. 

















gorau 





Containing 30,000 Words, Double-Column 
Pa 3 ‘and illustrated with 250 = Orthog- 
ra Pronunciation, and nitions ac- 
cor ty ‘to the best Engli« n “Amer ican 

exicographers. Very handsomely bound in ¢ loth 
and Gilt. Sent Free to every reader of this advertisement 
upon receipt of 29 Cents to pay postage and other 
expenses. This great offer is good for 60 days only. and 
is made solely for the purpose of introduction. But two 
Dictionaries will be sent to one address for Fifty Cents. Order 
now. Enclose 29 Cents in currency or postage stamps, 
and mention this paper, and address 


WILDES «& CO., Arch St., Boston, Mas 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES. 





oTs. 
61. we of Theophrastus Such. By George . 






62. The Zulus and the British Frontie 
THOMRS J. LACAG...o.isccccdsciesscvcsccedsiees 


63. John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope 
64. The House of Lys. By Maj.-Gen.W. G. Hamley. 15 
65. Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray........ 15 
66. The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, 15 
67. Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick... 15 


68. The Green Hand. By George Cupples........ 15 
69. Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik.............- 15 
70. The Gypsy. By G. P. R. James..............- 15 
71. The Life of Charles James Mathews......... 15 
72. Moy O’Brien. By ‘*Melusine”............... 10 
73. Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trollope... 15 
74. The Afghan’s Knife. By R. A. Sterndale..... 15 
GG. TRS To MING PICMINGS s o.6.o5)5:c cide swsnececs 15 
76. Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. By Anne Beale.. 15 
77. Reuben Davidger. A Story for Boys.......... 15 
78. The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart..... 15 


79. The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens... 20 
80. Madge Dunraven. By the a of “The 


Queen Gt CONMSd Pl sc asccsccicsciseisiccecs 10 
81. Young Mrs. Jardine. By the poerens of “John 

PEE ASICs disise:s'sce-o's cocenedsndes 10 
82. Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and — by 

Matthew Arnold......... ienicc geen seiieaaen we 15 
83. Cousin Henry. By Anthony otis... chatere 10 
84. Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen....... 15 
85. The Bertrams. By Anthony Trollope......... 15 


86. The Fugitives. By Mrs. M. 0. W. Oliphant... 10 
87. The Parson o’ Dumford. By George M. Feun. 15 
88. High Spirits. By James Payn..............06 15 
89. = ~y addon’s Mistletoe Bough for Christmas, ‘ 





90. The aia A Comedy in Narrative. By George 
PRTC NONE oc icinscimedisjeins aca son ouiatrs salginisian'e 


91. The Bells of Penraven. By B.L. Farjeon..... 
92. A Few Mouths in New Guinea. By Octavius 


Sc bcrcckescsstxpancctacdkeseucwecans . 10 
93. A Doubting Heart. By Annie Keary.......... 15 
94. Little Miss Primrose. By Eliza Tabor........ 15 
95. Donna Quixote. By Justin McCarthy......... 15 


96. Nell—On and Off the Stage. By Bee H. Buxton. 15 
97. Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat. en 


WOE Bin ssiccvnscnncesss chute skaetenereaxeves - 10 
99. Sweet Nelly, My Heart’s Delight. By James 
Rice and Walter Besant............ceceecee - 10 


100. The Munster Circuit. By J. R. Oven. - 15 
101. Sir John. By the Author of “ Anne Dysart.” 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


a” Harper & Bro tuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on nt receipt of the price. 


OPIUM fi Se 








Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 





4 ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, with name, post- 
paid, 10c. Le JONES & co, Nassau, N.Y. 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 

to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 

1 ELEGANT New Sty ‘le ‘Chromo Cards, with 1 name, 
10c., postpaid. Gero. I, Resp & Co,, Nassau, N.Y. 
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KEYES, 
POPULAR DRY GOODS STORES 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Every stock replete with all the novelties of the 
season, including useful Holiday Goods, at popular 


prices. a 
FANCY GOODS. 

Full lines SILK and LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, 
KID GLOVES, LACES, CORSETS, TIES, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, EMBROIDERIES, NUBLAS, LEGGINGS, 
MILLINERY GOODS, &c., &c. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


Large assortment LADIES’, MISSES’, and CHIL- 
DREN’S PLAIN, PLAID, and EMBROIDERED 
HOSE, in all the fashionable colors, at prices ranging 
from 25c. per pair to $1 00. 

LADIES’ and GENTS’ MEDICATED FLANNEL 
PANTS and VESTS from $1 10 to $2 00. 

MERINO UNDERWEAR in great variety, ranging 
from 25c. up. 

LADIES’ LAMB-LINED VESTS at 75c.; very cheap. 

MEN’S ENGLISH ¥% HOSE, full regular made, at 
25c. per pair. 


DRESS GOODS. 

Pure MOHAIRS, ALPACAS, MERINOS, CASH- 
MERES, PAMATTAS, CRAPE CLOTH, CAMEL’S- 
HAIR, MATELASSE, DAMASSE, and MOMIE 
CLOTHS, in all the leading novelties, at popular prices. 


MOURNING GOODS. 

We have always on hand a large and select stock 
of MOURNING GOODS, comprising BOMBAZINES, 
HENRIETTA CLOTHS, CRAPE CLOTHS, MC MIE 
CLOTHS, TURIN CLOTHS, and BLACK CASH- 
MERES of reduced prices. 

SILKS. 

Splendid assortment of SILKS, BLACK and COL- 
ORED, at lowest prices. 

A full CASHMERE SILK, BLACK, at $150; worth 
$200. Superb CASHMERE SILK $2 00. 

TRIMMING SILKS and SATINS, all colors, from 
S5ec. up. 

Full lines of CLOAKS and SUITS. 

LADIES’ CLOAKS from $4 50 up. 

LADIES’ SUITS from #4 00 up. 

Large stock of CHILDREN’S SUITS and CLOAKS 
at lowest prices. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


KEY ES, 


Sth Avenue, 27th and 2sth Streets, N.Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 








HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Yeur.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. «- 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER, 


Hirrer’s MaGaztne..... 
Hareerr’s WEEKLY....... 


\ One Teas cccscecss $10 00 
Harver’s Bazar... j 





Harrer’s MAGAZINk..... \ ae 2 
Harrrr’s WEEKLY....... j One Year sees seeseee 0G 
Harrrr’s MaGAZzINeE..... 


l — ” 
Fiures's Basae......... ; One: Year ...60.<0008 7 00 


Harret’s WEEFKLY....... \ ee ” 
Harprn’s Bazar......... One Year ........0-. 7 00 
Harrer’s WEEKLY....... 


Harver’s Youne Prorie \ For Year 1880 only. 5 00 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post = Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franxkiin Square, New York. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Magazine, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Volumes of the Wrekty or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 

There are 59 volumes of the MaGazing, 22 volumes 
ofthe Weex y,and 11 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
Per’s Werkiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 


* rates: in the WEEKLY, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 


side Pages, $1 50a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
In Youne Peop.r, 75 cents a line. Cuts and Display 
charged the same rates for space occupied as solid 
matter, 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





6 Lily, Floral,Enamel, Gilt Scroll, Motto,Marble Cards, 
‘no alike, , hame on, 10c. Card "Mills, Northford, Ct. 


PYKES' BEARD ELIXIR 
- Fores heavy vag ied 








gas are from the original, and show a positive 
from ite use. 1 works like magic and nev 








RELIABLE. | 


sffect. Phe. post Pai 4 Deus. 3 for Seta. L.L, ‘SMITa 
oo sneer ts, Palatine, it [cstsamntecaentanen’ 





60 Beautiful aset’d ‘Cards, name on all, in Case, and 
fine Present, 10cts, DIME CO. , Clintonville, Ct. 








CASH’ 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 


OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


/S8 THE MOST DURABLE AND 
SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN'S 
AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


Frilling 





1880 JONES 1840 


NEW AND ELEGANT WINTER GOODS. 


35 DEPARTMENTS STOCKED WITH NOVELTIES. 
Bargains in Every Department. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. A. A, SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. of AY a3 GLASSWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O CROCKERY. 
SILKS. gQ O MAJOLICA. 
ae ae 
FURS. Q “3 CHINA. 
Oo ‘se 
°" JONES *% 
Oo O 
Oo Oo 
x x 








Eighth Avenue Fighth prem 


AND 
_Mineteenth | Street. Nineteenth Street. | 


JONES 





SHOES. ma oc DOLLS. 
carpets. "y ao” Gioves. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 a} LACES. 
rurNiturE. [p Ao MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. VV Gents’ Fornisuixo G'ps. 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 


Samples sent free. Send 3-cent stamp for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, 100 pages. 


Established ‘Half: a 2 Century. — 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 
IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show a larger and richer as- 
sortment of Fringes. Gimps, Ornaments, and Buttons 
than has been exhibited for a number of years. Colored 
Fringes made to order to match samples, with buttons 
to correspond. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Wholesale Department, seccnd and third floors, 











Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements 
Elegant variety of designs, 

*, Yielding unrivaled tones. 

| Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 

eJ.. ESTEY & CO., 
. Brattleboro, Vt. 


SILK LACE GOODS, 


MANUFACTURED AT 


JENNINGS’ LACE WORKS, Brooklyn, 


The only Manufactory of LACE GOODS in this coun- 
try. Bretonne Lace, Point d°Esprit Net, 
Thread, and other Silk Lace Edgings. Scarfs and 
Scarfings. Also, Lace Mitts, and all the latest 
styles of Nets for the Hair, now so extensively 
worn. Our Laces are equal in quality to the finest 
Machine Laces made in Europe. Centennial Diploma 
and Medal awarded to our goods, 

Wholesale Trade only supplied. 


A. G. JENNINGS, 


428 Broome Street, N.Y. 












GENTS WANTED for the sale of our popular 

Subscription Books. Circnlars sent on applica- 
tion to HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Susscxietion Book DepartTMent, 

‘RANKLIN Square, N. Y. 

[A LEGANT Al AU "TOGRAPH ! ALBU M, bonnd in Gilt, 48 

Pages, Engraved in Colors, and 54 select quotations 

for same,15c. 12 Photograph Cards,name and photo on, 

50c. Send Photograph. F. LYMAN, Clintonviile,Conn. 


§ 777 =~ A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit Free. 
(¢ Address P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Chosson’s celebrated Kid Gloves in Evening and 
Street Colorings, 2 to 10 Buttons. 

Dogskin, Castor, Buck, and Driving Gloves of every 
style. Plush-lined Dogskin, Cloth and Silk, Kid and 
Wool Mittens, Fur Gloves, Gauntlets , Collars, Silk and 
Rabbit-Hair Wristlets, &c., &c. 


Broadway, cor. {9th St. 


ARNOLD, 
__ GONSTABLE, & C0, 


Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, London style Neck 
Wear, Robes-de-Chambre, Smoking Jackets, French 
¢c ardigans, Silk Mufflers and Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Shirts, 


Broadway, cor. ISth St, 


THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cusmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

L. SHAW?S, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


The Waverley Novels, 


HARPER’S 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


BY 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


Printed from large new type. 

















With 2000 Illustrations. 


THISTLE EDITION: 48 volumes, bound in 
Green Cloth, $1 00 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Extra, $2 25 per volume. 

HOLYROOD EDITION: 48 volumes, bound 
in Brown Cloth, 75 cents per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $2 25 per volume. 

POPULAR EDITION: 24 volumes (two vols. 
in one), bound in Green Cloth, $1 25 per volume; 
in Half Morocco, $2 25 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $3 00 per atta 
Each of the above editions contains the full num- 

ber of 2000 Illustrations, 

Printed from LARGE NEW TYPE, on HAND- 

SOME PAPER, and are the 


CHEAPEST, BEST, AND MOST LEGIBLE 


Editions of these favorite novels ever offered to the 
American people. 


Complete sets in boxes. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
ANVASSERS WANTED by 

A. GIBBS, 153 State St., Chicago. Ill.. Manu- 
facturer, Jobberand Retail DealerinN. E.&Turkish 
UI PATTERNS in colors on Burlaps. Sample 


ier in., hook, directions, &c.. sent post- 
paid. on receiptof 55c. Catalogue free. 


Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, & Chromocards,name 
6 in gold and jet, 10¢. Clinton Bros.,Clintonville, ¢ t. 





50 000 Agents Wanted by 1000 Adve mrting rs 
OU in the AGENT’S HERALD, Box 9, Phila., Pa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


kL 
CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 
of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics, By Dorman B. Earon. 5yvo, 
Cloth, $2 50 
II. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mortey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. The 
following volumes are how ready: 

MILTON. By Mark Partison, 
BURKE. By Joun Mortey. 


THACKERAY. By Anruony Trowtore, 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suairp. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvren. 


DANIEL DEFOE. 
GOLDSMITH. By Wittiam Biaok. 
HUME. By Professor Huxiry. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Monison. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesiir Sreruxn, 

Ill. 

AN INVOLUNTARY VOYAGE. By Lvoten Biarr. 
Author of “The Adventures of a Young Naturalist.” 
Trauslated by Mrs. Casuen Hory and Mr. Joun Lun 
Lik. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

IV. 

AMERICAN BALLADS, By Tuomas Dunn Enouisu, 

M.D.,LL.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
A 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 1802- 
1808. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by her 
Grandson, Patt pe Réemusat, Senator. Translated 
by Mrs. Casuer Hory and Mr. Joun Linuir. Part 
I. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 

VI. 

ART IN AMERICA. A Critical and Historical Sketch. 
By 8. G.W. Bensamin. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
INuminated Cloth, $4 00. 

VIL. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan 
andChina. By Tuomas W. Knox. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $3 00. 

Vill. 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS, By Joun Ap- 
DINGYON SyMonps. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author. In Two Volumes. Square 16mv, Cloth, $3 50. 

IX. 

THE NORTH AMERICANS OF ANTIQUITY. 
Their Origin, Migrations, and Type of Civilization 
Cousidered. By Joun T. Suort. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


By Wi.1.1amM Minto, 





> 

A FEW MONTHS IN NEW GUINEA. By Ooravivs 

C. Svong. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
XI. 

HARPERS’ LATIN DICTIONARY. A Latin Dic- 
tionary, Founded on the Translation of “ Freund’s 
Latin-German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. ANprews, 
LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Re- 
written by Cuariron T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Cuaries 
Suort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia Col- 
lege, N. Y. Roy: ul 8vo, 2033 pp. Price: in Boards, 
Uncut, $8 50; Full Sheep, $9 50; Half Leather, 
$10 50; Full Russia, $12 50. 

XII. 

WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. Chosen and Edited by 

MatturEw Arnouv. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
XIII. 

THE PRINCESS IDLEWAYS. A Fairy Book. By 
Mrs. W. J. Hays. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. 

XIV. 


TYROL AND THE SKIRT OF THE ALPS. By 


Groner E. Wartne, Jr. Beautifully Llustrated. 
8vo, Iiluminated Cloth, $3 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sir John. 


Nell—On and Off the Stage. 


15 cents. 
By B. H. Buxton. 15 cts. 


A Doubting Heart. By Annie Kearny. 15 cents. 
Little Miss Primrose, By the Author of “ St. Olave’s,” 
&c. 15 cents. 


Donna Quixote. By Justin MoCartuy. 15 cents. 
A Comedy in Narrative. By Groner 
15 cents. 


The Egoist. 
Menreviru. 
The Bells of Penraven. 


By B. L. Farseon. 10 cents. 


High Spirits. By James Payn. 15 cents. 
The Mistletoe Bough for Christmas, 1879. Edited by 
Miss Bravvon. 10 cents. 


The Fugitives. By Mrs. M.O. W.Ontruant. 10 cents. 


The Parson o’ Dumford. By Grorge ManviLie Fenn. 
15 cents. 


The Bertrams. By Anruony Trotiorr. 15 cents. 


Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen. 15 cents, 


Cousin Henry. By Antuony Tro.tore. 10 cents, 
By the Author of “John Hali- 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Paper, 


Young Mrs. Jardine. 
fax, Gentleman.” 
10 cents. 


Madge Dunraven. By the Author of ‘The Queen of 
Connaught.” 10 cents. 
i5 cents. 


The Sunken Rock. By Groner Curries. 


The Pickwick Papers. By ¢ HARLES Dickens, 20 cts. 
The Talisman. By Sir Watrer Soort, Bart. 15 cts. 


Burning their Ships. By BARNET PuItuips, 20 cents. 


Ge Harvre & Broruees will send any of the above 
works by mail, postase prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ww Harrver’s Caratrocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[January 17, 1880. 
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